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The essence of feminine elegance... 


LES PARFUMS 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 


The Camera People 





127 New Bond Street, London, W.1 











Estate Duty —_ wuartis your position? Ask us for a copy of 
the ‘ROYAL'S’ Estate Duty card giving full particulars of the scale of Estate Duty—and incidentally 
of Income and Sur-tax. May we also show you how LIFE ASSURANCE can ease the burden? 
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The liqueur you prefer Op to be offered 
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Drambuie 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO LTD YORK PLACE EDINBURGH 
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W hat’s so subtle about this gin? 


favourite “ands”. And tonic. And lime. And orange. 
And enjoy it. You’ll soon see what we mean. 


Such a beautiful mixer—try Burnett’s with your 


Exported from London to 76 countries + Sir Robert Burnett & Co. Ltd., The Distillery, Seagrave Road, London, S.W.6 
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Yellowstone, Wyoming, U.S.A, 
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180 parks 
were created overnight 
at Yellowstone, U.S.A. 


In 1870, a party of men set out to explore the 
Yellowstone area of Wyoming in western America. 
For several weeks, they studied its wonders: a 
waterfall, which, although narrower than Victoria 
Falls, is almost as high; geysers that spout jets of 
steam more than two hundred feet into the air; 
bubbling pools of sulphurous water; and glassy 
slabs of obsidian rock. 


None of the men was wealthy; and, under the laws 
of the time, they could have claimed the Yellow- 
stone as their private property. One evening, 
around their campfire, they discussed this pos- 
sibility but decided, no, the Yellowstone should 
belong to all the people. At their urging, the 
American Congress passed a law two years later 
that said, this tract “shall be dedicated and set 
apart as a public park or pleasuring-ground for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 


A park in the middle of a wilderness? A pleasur- 
ing-ground when the nation desperately needed 
settlements? Yet the vision of these men gave 
birth to America’s National Park System. Today, 
it contains 24,000,000 acres, divided into 180 areas. 
But it is not the size that counts; it is the quality. 
Each area has particular historic or esthetic inter- 
est. Such lands, in America, belong to everyone. 


The American spirit finds many means of expres- 
sion. This is one example, presented for your 
interest by Bankers Trust Company, a commercial 
bank which is based in New York, has offices in 
London, and is represented in Paris and Rome. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corperation 
New York + London - Paris + Rome 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY AY) 
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The village blacksmith never had muscles that could 
cope with a forging job like this which weighs about 
12 tons and they lift it out of the re-heating furnace and 
squeeze it into shape in this 2,000-ton hydraulic recipro- 
cating cylinder press I hope I got that right but anyway 
Steel Peech & Tozer who do it and sometimes forge 
ingots weighing more than 60 tons are one of US which 
is United Steel they always get it right and go on 
making heavy industrial and electrical 
boy sBOoes to press forgings among other things all day and 
all night which doesn’t leave any time 
for loafing about under the spreading chestnut tree and 
proves that times have changed. 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL CO. 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL CO. 
STEEL, PEECH & TOZER 
this is 4 8 * SAMUEL FOX & CO. LTD. 
OWEN & DYSON LTD. 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LTD. 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LTD. 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LTD. 


united steel 
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Brandy this good 
has no stars on its label 
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Looks wonderful, works wonders, lasts a lifetime: that, in a 
nutshell, is the reason why a Sparklets Syphon makes such a 
superb present from you to you or from you to anyone. Any No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.P. 


Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise. 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. In 
return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 

' In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one man in a 
watch your prestige soar. hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 


with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 
Sparklets syphons 


Just ask for Remy Martin. 
HOSTMASTER MODEL 75/8 - STREAMLINE MODEL 105/11 


time. It’s different, it’s highly decorative; and it will go on 
making fresh soda for ever. 

Sparklets Syphons, in fact, simplify birthdays, weddings, 
Christmas, anniversaries— any present-giving day in your 
diary. Make it yet another Sparkleting occasion, sit back, and 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


GLOBEMASTER MODEL 113/6 - SPARKLETS BULBS BOX OF TEN 5/6 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD. RI Md : MAR | N 


SPARKLETTS WORKS. QUEEN STREET, LONDON N.1I7 
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THE WATCH-DOGS OF EAST AND WEST: A UNITED STATES SOLDIER IN AN OBSERVATION POST IN WEST BERLIN. 


While the attention of Western and Eastern Powers was being diverted to 
the resumption of nuclear tests by the Soviet Union (announced on 
September 1), the lingering problem of Berlin remained unsolved but rather 
less prominent. On September 3 the text of the Soviet Note to the United 
States on the subject of air access to Berlin was published in Great Britain. 
It reiterated the accusation that West Berlin was being used as a base for 
various forms of espionage and sabotage, and went on to rebuff the United 
States by proclaiming that since she did not carry on normal relations with 
the German Democratic Republic, she had no grounds for interfering with 


| 


the internal affairs of the G.D.R. In the Western sectors the day-to-day 
patrolling continues—as in this photograph—with troops and police facing 
each other across the frontier. Meanwhile, Italy has received a new note 
from Mr. Khrushchev stating that he is prepared to examine Western 
proposals for East-West talks; and President Kennedy and Mr. Macmillan 
have issued a joint statement urging Mr. Khrushchev to agree not to con- 
duct further nuclear tests in the atmosphere, for the protection of mankind. 
They asked for an immediate response. Other photographs of life in Berlin 
appear in this issue on pages 398-399. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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TRAGEDY AND FUTILITY IN A CITY WHERE GREAT POWERS MEET: BERLIN— ,;’' Vv 


















A BORDER SCENE WHERE A WREATH WAS LAID BY WEST BERLINERS WHO WERE REFUSED SINCE NO BUSES MAY CROSS THE BORDER, THESE SCANDINAVIAN TOURISTS CARRIED THEIR OWN 
PERMISSION TO ATTEND A RELATIVE’S FUNERAL IN THE EASTERN ZONE. BAGGAGE TO CATCH AN AIRCRAFT IN THE EASTERN ZONE OF BERLIN 


“Ta 








WHERE AN EAST GERMAN REFUGEE WAS SHOT BY ONE OF HIS OWN REWARD FOR A “MURDERER”: W-5! 


BORDER GUARDS: WEST BERLIN POLICE SEARCH THE TELTOW CANAL PLACARD. A REFUGEE HAD BEEN si(oT | BERLIN 


| BY AN EJ 
4 





THE EAST GERMAN FLAG FLYING OVER THE BRANDENBURG GATE : 
ANOTHER RECENT ACT BY THE COMMUNIST AUTHORITIES. 





DURING FULL-SCALE MILITARY EXERCISES IN THE WESTERN SECTORS: A HEAVY BRITISH TANI 





PASSES A WEST BERLIN POLICEMAN ON DUTY. a 

The Berlin crisis took a further turn with the Soviet notes on September 2 which -” 

reiterated the accusations that the Western powers have been misusing the air jr 

corridors to Berlin. The note said that West Berlin had been turned into a “‘ base in 3 

for sabotage, espionage, speculative and other subversive activities against the Sovie 

German Democratic Republic, the Soviet Union and other socialist states.”” In b 

EVEN THE FIELDS HAVE EYES: WHERE THE BORDER RUNS JUST OUTSIDE THE CITY THE EAST spite of these notes the U.S.A. and Great Britain have decided to continue to try at 
GERMANS HAVE BUILT WATCHTOWERS. and find a basis for negotiations. Two new factors have entered into the crisis rey 

which surrounds Berlin; the first is the Soviet Union's explosion of a nuclear ris 
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WHERE POLITICS HAS BUILT A WALL THROUGH HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 
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A RUSSIAN TRIUMPH—-AND AN EAST GERMAN CELEBRATION: THE SCENE OF A MASS RALLY HELD WHERE ONCE THOUSANDS FLOCKED IN FROM THE EAST: MARIENFELDE RECEPTION CENTRE FOR 
ON SEPTEMBER 2 TO DO HONOUR TO THE COSMONAUT, MAJOR TITOV. REFUGEES. THIS SOLITARY GIRL HAD JUST CHECKED IN. 
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OT BERLIN AUTHORITIES PUTTING UP A THE POLITICAL WALL: THE BARRIER ERECTED BY THE EAST GERMANS 
? BY AN EAST GERMAN BORDER GUARD. WHICH FINALLY ENDED THE MASS EXODUS OF DISCONTENTED REFUGEES. 
4 
A FRONT DOORSTEP IS FORBIDDEN GROUND: A WOMAN WHOSE HOUSE 
FACES THE WEST AND IS WALLED UP. SHE BUYS ICE BY BUCKET. 





SUNDAY LUNCH AL FRESCO: BRITISH TROOPS CARRYING OUT REGULAR BORDER PATROLS RELAX 
A FEW YARDS FROM EAST BERLIN. 


weapon and the second is the meeting of neutral leaders in Yugoslavia, many 

of whom have been pressing for immediate negotiations. Dr. Adenauer said 

in Bonn on September 2 that he was convinced that negotiations with the 

Soviet Union would produce a peaceful solution on the Berlin and German 

problems. However, the French Government has been made all the more re- 

luctant to join in talks with Russia by the recent nuclear explosion. In Berlin ty RarwAy TORN UP IN THE EAST: A VIEW TAKEN FROM A U.S. ARMY HELICOPTER SHOWING 
itself there have been reports of further incidents. More escape routes have THE END OF THE AMERICAN SECTOR. 

been blocked. During August 47,433 refugees asked for asylum in West Berlin. 
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WE talk of this as the modern age, but, though 

it would surprise us, our posterity will 
almost certainly talk of it as something else 
What sort of an adjective they will apply to it 
I have no idea, but I suspect it may easily be an 
unflattering one. This, however, is anybody's 
guess; the point about which one can alone be 
certain is that it will no longer seem modern 
Everything about it will appear out of date and 
outworn; all our boasted advance-guard notions 
and fashions will be thought of as deplorably 
“‘ old-hat,"’ and everything about ourselves that 
we most pride ourselves on will be derided and 
ridiculed. For the truth, though we don’t know it, 
is that we are both absurd and, in 
some respects, despicable. All human 
beings, all generations, are. Looking 
back on a previous age, each age sees 
this clearly enough. What it fails to 
see as it is, is itself 

Yet all things are comparative, 
including the wisdom and virtue of the 
generations of men. Some ages are 
wiser than others. And those that are 
wisest, that stand best, as it were, in 
the reckoning of Domesday, are those 
that in their day were humblest: that 
recognised clearly their own transience 
and the insignificance of man’s hopes 
and projects in the light of the infinite 
and of eternity. In other words, it is 
the generations that have a sense of 
religion that seem in retrospect the 
wisest: they saw that their days, so 
full of seeming importance like those of 
all others, were in reality but a shadow 
and soon to pass, and, looking back one 
can see how right they were. Those 
who reckoned, as I fear we do, that 
they were sufficient to themselves are 
seen to be so much the greater fools. 
‘“‘ The fool hath said in his heart there 
is no God,” and in the fashion of this 
world no man can prove the fool wrong. 
But one thing is proved automatically, 
without question and with unfailing 
certainty; that the fool himself does 
not survive. For after a while, he is 
mown down like the grass and with him 
the works of his hand and all his pride 
and vanity. “‘ Time, like a never- 
ending stream, bears all its sons 
away.” 

That is why, for all their remote- 
ness, what we call the Middle Ages have 
the power to strike a chord in any mind 
not entirely obsessed by the material 
and ephemeral. The fashions and 
manners and most of the beliefs 
which men then followed have long 
ago been abandoned and forgotten, 
and most of the things they made and 
lived- by have been destroyed. Yet some things 
they made remain, a towering testimony to the 
strength and permanence of what was the greatest 
of all their beliefs: their intense and abiding sense 
of the grandeur and immutability of God. To this 
day the vast cathedrals they left behind them and 
made with their puny tools and child’s machinery, 
tower above the cities of modern Britain and 
Europe; there is nothing in Salisbury, for instance, 
that compares with the tower and spire that 
Richard of Farleigh built in the time of the 
Black Death or with the choir and nave that his 
predecessors had raised a century before. Nor 
is there anything in the city, except perhaps 
one or two other relics of the Middle Ages and 
of the Protestant 17th and 18th centuries, that 
even remotely touches it in beauty. There was 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


just as much folly, credulity, cruelty, greed and 
vain glory in the ages of faith as in any other 
ages; the sons of man do not change. It was a 
good time to live in for the fortunate so long as 
their fortune lasted, and a bad time for those 
whom fortune passed by, just as it is to-day, 
was yesterday, and will be to-morrow and, with all 
deference to radical and reforming Utopians, will 
probably be so long as the earth endures. Yet, 
when all is said and admitted that can be charged 
against them, there was something that the 
Middle Ages had that we have not, and it was 
this that enabled the men of that time to leave 
behind so lasting a monument to themselves and 





TWO BRITISH SURVIVORS FROM THE ALPINE CABLE RAILWAY DISASTER: MRS. BROOKS 
(LEFT) AND MRS. BUTCHER AFTER THEIR RESCUE ON THE MORNING OF AUGUST 30. 
These two ladies were among the eighty-one tourists of many nationalities who had to 


night suspended over La Vallée Blanche after a French jet ter had severed 
the traction cable of the Alpine Cable Railway. Mrs. Brooks and Mrs. 
sisters, are seen here after their ordeal had just ended. Other 


disaster can be seen in this issue on page 


their faith. Stand beneath the west front of 
Wells or Lincoln or under the tower of Ely or 
the vaulted roof of King’s College Chapel, and 
think. And then look at the piled boxes of 
glass and girder erected recently for their clerks 
and accountants by Incorporated Tycoons Ltd., 
with one object and one object alone, and that the 
most transient of all human objects, and think 
again. 

Of course, the Middle Ages lasted a very long 
time, and to regard their thousand years as a 
single period in which human fashions and ways 
of thought and action remained the same would 
be absurd. Yet, this common denominator of deep 
and even ecstatic faith in a spiritual power greater 
than themselves was equally present in the half- 
barbarian saints who established the medizval 
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Papacy at the close of the Dark Ages and in the 
highly sophisticated and educated Catholic scholars 
and statesmen who, five or more centuries later, 
founded the great secular collegiate institutions 
of Winchester, All Souls and Eton and, later, 
went to the scaffold in defiance of the Royal 
supremacy in the person of Lord Chancellor More 
When I was a boy we used to be taught that the 
Middle Ages ended when Henry of Richmond 
defeated Richard III at Bosworth Field and 
Christopher Columbus discovered the West Indies 
But this would seem in retrospect to have been a 
misconception, born of the strong Victorian belief 
that the age of liberal progress and national and 
imperial ascendancy which had begun 
under the Tudor autocracy was going 
to last for ever and that anything 
that preceded it must have faded 
into insignificance as soon as a Tudor 
prince sat on the throne. The Middle 
Ages did have an ending, though it 
was one which contemporaries natur- 
ally failed to realise at the time 
But it came, not in the fourth quarter 
of the 15th century, when the glorious 
vaulting of King’s College and 
Henry VII Chapels had still to be 
made, but in the second quarter of 
the 16th century. It came when 
the unity of the Catholic Church—the 
creator of Western Christendom 
broke and dissolved. And though the 
Liberals of the Victorian age could 
see in the Reformation only the 
beginning of their own era of sup- 
posedly eternal progress just as late 
1gth-century imperialists could see in 
it only the beginnings of the expansion 
of the Anglo-Saxon race and their 
abounding fortunes—in both of which 
beliefs they were partially right— 
the Reformation was also a profound 
and far-reaching tragedy, the greatest 
perhaps that history has yet recorded. 
It was a tragedy for which the medizval 
Catholic Church, or, rather, the human 
beings who operated it, were them- 
selves, through their omissions and 
failures, largely to blame. Out of that 
destruction of a united faith and 
civilisation arose, too, as out of all 
death, a new birth, or rather many 
births. In this country, for instance, 
there was that simple and deeply 
moving vehicle for the individual 
soul’s direct contact with God that, 
first conceived of by the early friars 
and then by Wycliffe and the Lollards, 
found expression in Tyndale’s trans- 
lation of the Scriptures and Cranmer’s 
glorious liturgy. So, too, on the other 
side of our Anglo-Scottish border, 
united Christendom in its hour of dissolution gave 
birth, in a stark, impassioned revolution of 
Christian burghers and peasants, to the Presby- 
terian Kirk of Scotland, which remains to this day 
the most vitalising, most logically, I think, 
satisfying, and, for all its dialectical intolerance, 
most humane of the Protestant churches. 

Here was the real dividing line in time, when 
Western man saw his ancient house destroyed or, 
rather, himself brought it tumbling about his ears. 
We in this century are passing through a similar, 
though probably, I suspect, less important era 
of transformation, for the new spiritual moral and 
ideological homes that 16th-century man made 
for himself in the medieval Church’s ruins are 
now themselves vanishing. Nor can we yet 
perceive what is to take their place. 
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A GULL’S-EYE VIEW OF ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST AIRCRAFT CARRIERS: U.S.S. SARATOGA, WITH HER CREW PARADED. 


This aerial photograph was taken just before the U.S. Navy’s Attack Aircraft 
Carrier Saratoga left its home station, Mayport, Florida, for a six-week 
training cruise in the Atlantic. Saratoga is the second senior in the “ For- 
restal ’ class, being completed about half a year later than Forrestal herself. 
The others in the same class are, in order of completion, Ranger, Indepen- 
dence, Kitty Hawk and Constellation. All are a trifle larger than Forrestal, 


and Saratoga has a displacement of 60,000 tons standard (76,000 tons full 
load) and an overall length of 1046 ft. She has a peacetime complement of 
3412 officers and men with the air group on board and carries between 90 
to 100 aircraft according to size and type. She has an angled deck about 
80 ft. longer than in the “‘ Midway ”’ class, four steam catapults and is armed 
with eight 5-in. guns and Regulus guided missiles. 
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T begins to look more and more 
likely that they will. The populace 
is generally in favour of the venture, 
though how far this is due to the 
alluring propaganda for it must be a 
matter of opinion. I have not studied 
the Press, my top morning paper 
sufficing in this instance, but practically 
no one has made any serious objection 
Above all, the British and French Governments 
are whole-hearted supporters, and their chief 
worries concern finance, reaction on other in- 
dustry, and the great difficulties in foreseeing 
whether ships, aircraft, and ferries of both sorts 
would do the work better than the proposed link 
after all. The French have always been its ardent 
advocates, whereas we have been hostile and 
indeed killed the earlier scheme. It is easy to 
see why. 


The advantages are enormous. To begin with, 
the bulk that could be carried by it would be far 
in excess of that now being carried by packet and 
freighter, passenger and transport aircraft, all 
combined, and, so far as the statistics now before 
us go, there is no prospect that the older methods 
are likely to bridge the gap. The presumption is 
that the increase in carrying-capacity would, as 
sure as eggs are 
eggs, prove to be 
the equivalent 
of a corresponding 
increase in pro- 
duction and pros- 
perity. If this 
country is to be- 
come a member 
of the Common 
Market—and that 
has virtually been 
reduced to agree- 
ment on certain 
matters in which 
the United King- 
dom considers it- 
self in a special 
position being so 
adjusted as to 
meet its case— 
the plan would 
prove valuable 
beyond measure. 
It would be a 
matter not only of 
convenience but 
of sentiment: we 
should feel our- 
selves brought 
closer to the Con- 
tinent, and the 
Continent would 
soon forget its 
ancient impres- 
sions that we are 
not really part of 
it. This would be 
a stimulus to the 
peace of the world 
as well as to the 
defence of the 
West. So runs the 
formidable case 
presented by the 
advocates of the 
scheme, and _ it 
takes a lot of 
answering. 

Thor ramjet engines; and (4) 

They go on to 
tell us that argu- 
ments on the 
side of security which were once so potent and 
have time after time held up progress just when 
it seemed most assured have gone out of date. 
Those who repeat them now are stigmatised as 
soldiers who fight every new war with the weapons 
of the last. Their conceptions and arguments are 
obsolete; they are conjuring up old dreams. Let 
us brush them aside, the modernists proclaim. Let 
us, in the immortal words of a recent Prime 
Minister, go up and up and up, and on and on and 
on. And the old soldiers, including this hoary 
individual now writing, do their best to agree 


Is there anything to be said on the other side ? 
At first sight very little. I shall now go on, how- 
ever, to suggest that there are a few points and 
to examine them as fairly as is in my power. To 
begin with I shall confine myself wholly to the 
practical side, trade, money, convenience, the 
effect on our producers and, above all, our farmers 
That having been dealt with, I shall go on to deal 
with military hesitations and objections, and 


and destroyed a fast jet target aircraft which was flying at well under 1000 ft. 
see (1) the Bloodhound taking off; (2) the booster motors separating from the Bloodhound; (3) the Bloodhound flying on its two “ 
the target hit. The success of the trial shows the value of its “ continuous wave” radar Atomic bomb had 


guidance. The Bloodhound Mark 2 is being developed for the R.A.F. and the Royal Swedish Air Force. The Swiss Government has 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
WILL THEY DRIVE THAT TUNNEL? 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


strive to discover whether it is possible to scrape 
up a case for them 


The farmers undoubtedly have the best reason 
to dread entry into the Common Market, and the 
Channel Tunnel would in their view crown a 
disaster. At the best, they would be the worst 
sufferers. I am, however, left without any good 
reason to analyse their case because it has been 
done over and over again by the distinguished 
colleague who writes the Note Book each week 
Sir Arthur Bryant, being a farmer himself on a 
big scale, exaggerates it, but he leaves nothing 
unexamined Then there can be no guarantee 
that the prophecies of the enthusiasts will prove 
sound. Financially they may go almost as far 
astray as they did in the matter of the National 
Health Service. Economically there might con- 
ceivably be an equally grim tale to tell. Is it 





A REMARKABLE INTERCEPTION BY A BRISTOL/FERRANTI BLOODHOUND MARK 2 MISSILE WHICH HIT AND BROUGHT 
DOWN A FAST JET TARGET AIRCRAFT FLYING AT WELL UNDER 1000 FT.: FOUR STILLS FROM A FILM. 


At a trial firing from the Ministry of Aviation’s guided-weapons range at Aberporth, Wales, the new Bloodhound Mark 2 intercepted 


also shown considerable interest in the missile. 


not significant that, whereas France is an ardent 
backer of the tunnel, she obviously does not want 
to see us in the Common Market? Her industry 
has made a brilliant recovery and the belief that 
she is destined to remain a nation of small producers 
has been exploded. Her jealousy of British com- 
petition is notorious. Other forecasts may face 
lesser disadvantages. 


On the strategic side I look back to the First 
World War, in which fears did not apply directly to 
the use of a tunnel by an invader but concentrated 
on weaknesses inherent in human nature, and the 
countless incidents in which bridges have been cut 
too late. I shall illustrate them by instances 
which came under my own notice as a junior staff 
officer in the 36th Division. In the first of these 
only heroism got the work done; in the second it 
was not done. On the second day of the German 
offensive of 1918, March 22, Lieutenant C. L 
Knox was responsible for the destruction of twelve 
bridges. When he came to that at Tugny the 


In these four stills from a film of the trial we can 
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time-fuse failed, having been spoiled 
by the night dew. He ran on to the 
bridge, tore away the fuse, clambered 
under the girders, and lit the in- 
stantaneous fuse with a match at a 
moment when the Germans were 
actually on the bridge. He fell into 
the water and by some _ miracle 
survived and escaped capture. Knox 
was awarded the Victoria Cross. 


Next day the Ulster Division’s engineers took 
over responsibility for the Ham bridges. All were 
cut in good time except that at nearby Pithon. A 
bridge not even prepared by their predecessors ! 
This was one of the most disastrous events of the 
retreat, even of the war, and has been constantly 
quoted as such. The Somme Canal ceased to be 
an obstacle because the enemy had not to cross it 
again. Here I would refer readers to the only 
recent exposition of the risks which I have recently 
seen, a pamphlet from the hand of another friend, 
whom I have known much longer than Sir Arthur, 
Major-General Sir E. L. Spears, and a master- 
piece in miniature. Nobody can want a better 
guide, and from the point of view of theory it 
cannot be surpassed. It is purely the soldier's 
case, but that is what I have tried to set out. 


The period be- 
tween the wars 
was dominated by 
these impressions 
and the tunnel 
appeared to have 
been killed for 
good and all. The 
Second World 
War was of dif- 
ferent signific- 
ance. In this case 
there was a 
moment when, if 
a tunnel had 
existed, there was 
a genuine possi- 
bility that the 
Germans would 
have marched 
through it. But 
it would have 
been cut in time, 
say the advocates 
of the tunnel. I 
suppose the pro- 
babilities are that 
it would, but his- 
tory tells us that 
there is no cer- 
tainty about the 
matter. In any 
case its destruc- 
tion before the 
enemy reached 
Calais would have 
involved the loss 
of the British 
Expeditionary 
Force. This con- 
sideration exer- 
cised an influence 
as strong upon 
our minds as had 
the lessons of the 
First World War, 
but it did not 
long endure. The 


changed the 
nature of warfare. 
The Channel 
Tunnel would be neither here nor there. Are we 
absolutely certain of this? I for one am not. 


All the discussion has concerned the project 
for a tunnel. The alternative of a bridge, while 
preferred by France, seems far less likely to be 
the choice. The price to begin with would be, I 
understand, at least 30 per cent. higher. The 
structure would be more subject to accident; the 
tunnel experts possess an experience superior to 
that of bridge experts because nothing resembling 
the projected bridge has ever been seriously con- 
sidered before. Interference with shipping seems 
probable, however high the bridge, and the higher 
it is, the more risk to aircraft. If we are to be 
linked to the Continent, let it be by tunnel. My 
last sentence is reserved for my own opinion. I 
have long hesitated but come down against the 
Channel Tunnel, not with the certainty of Spears, 
but thoroughly enough to support his thesis, and 
I hope persuasively enough to influence a certain 
number of readers. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


DELEGATES ASSEMBLE IN BELGRADE FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD FOR THE FORMAL 
OPENING. HERE ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS (LEFT) IS SEATED NEXT TO PRESIDENT DORTICOS. 


7. 


THE RING OF NEUTRALS AS THE OPENING SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE OF NON-ALIGNED COUNTRIES AT BELGRADE GETS 
UNDER WAY. TWENTY-FOUR NATIONS HAVE BEEN REPRESENTED IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY HALL. 











EVINN 


AT THE OPENING SESSION—SEPTEMBER 1: 
CEYLON’S REPRESENTATIVE AND PRIME 
MINISTER, MRS. BANDARANAIKE. 


ILLUSTRATED 


INDONESIA AND THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC: PRESIDENT SUKARNO (RIGHT) 
DRINKING FRUIT JUICE WITH PRESIDENT NASSER BEFORE THE CONFERENCE. 


LONDON NEWS 
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AN EMPEROR FROM AFRICA ADDRESSES THE DELEGATES: EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE 

OF ETHIOPIA WITH (LEFT) 


PRESIDENT NASSER AND 
(RIGHT) PRESIDENT TITO. 


4 —- 


by Ld 


PRESIDENT TITO (RIGHT), MEETING THE PRIME MINISTER 
OF AFGHANISTAN, PRINCE SARDAR MOHAMMED DAUD. 


ANOTHER PROMINENT AFRICAN LEADER: PRESI- 
DENT NKRUMAH OF GHANA, WHO HEADED HIS 
COUNTRY’S DELEGATION. 


BELGRADE. THE CONFERENCE OF NON-ALIGNED COUNTRIES: WHERE THE SOVIET NUCLEAR TEST WAS DENOUNCED. 


Probably the most important single event of the conference of non-aligned 
countries which opened at Belgrade on September 1, was the fact that it 
coincided exactly with the news that the Soviet Union was resuming nuclear 
tests, and had, in fact, exploded a nuclear device in the atmosphere. In the 
circumstances it was natural that this should at first have overshadowed every- 
thing for the twenty-four delegates—many of them heads of States. Making 
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the opening address, President Tito merely pointed out that there were prob- 
lems which were leading the world to catastrophe. But on the following day, 
when the news of the Soviet explosion had been received, the Russian action was 
met with concern and firmly condemned by Mr. Nehru, President Nkrumah, 
President Bourguiba and President Nasser. Once again it was the Indian Prime 
Minister who assumed the role of leader of the neutrals. 
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(Left.) 
HINSDALE, U.S.A. 
THE PATH OF DIs- 
ASTER: THE TRACK 
ALONG WHICH A 
TWA CONSTELLA- 
TION CRASHED IN 
THE GREATEST U5. 
AIR DISASTER TO ONE 
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death of all 78 persons 
on board—the worst 
U.S. air death roll 
except for mid-air 
collisions. The 73 
passengers were 
mostly families flyi 

from Boston to Los 
Angeles at the begin- 
ning of the Labour 

Day holiday. 











es ~ 
4 (Above, right.) 
WASHINGTON, D.C. LIEUTENANT HUNT HARDISTY 
} (LEFT) AND LIEUTENANT DUKE DeESCH WITH THE McDON- 
| WELL F4H PHANTOM II IN WHICH THEY SET UP A NEW 
} WORLD RECORD OF 902.769 M.P.H. OVER A LOW-LEVEL 
' 18-MILE-COURSE AT WHITE SANDS ON AUGUST 28. 
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(Below.) 
THE EIGER, 
SWITZERLAND. 


| THE TWO CZECH 
CLIMBERS REACHING 
THE SUMMIT OF THE 
EIGER GLACIER IN 
THE COURSE OF THEIR 
RECENT ATTEMPT ON 
THE MOUNTAIN. 
Early this month no 
fewer than fifteen 
mountaineers, from 
several nations, were 
attempting the ascent 
of the Eiger, whose 
north face is the most 
dangerous wall in the 
Swiss Alps. Two 
British climbers, Mr. 
C. Bonnington and 
Mr. D. Whillans, gave 


























— ant te ee AMRITSAR, INDIA. THESIKH LEADER MASTER TARASINGH, | 
during bad weather. ~ 4 FOREGROUND, DURING HIS FAST If SUPPORT OF A DEMAND FORA | 
PYLOS, GREECE. A MODERN COVERING FOR THE PALACE OF NESTOR: THE FAMOUS PYLOS | SEPARATE SIKH STATE. i 

EXCAVATIONS ROOFED OVER WITH A DEXION SHELTER. By September 3, Master Tara Singh, who is 76, had been } | 
The famous excavations of Professor Blegen at Pylos are well known to our readers and they are | days without food. He is seen here being fanned by his wife | 

now covered with a shelter of 27,000 sq. ft., made of slotted angle and corrugated steel as a protection on August 29. Mr. Nehru has announced that he refuses to | 
Ps against the weather. Similar but plastic shelters are used at Gortyna and Piazza Armerina. $3 consider the partition of the Punjab. J 
* papas 7" a 
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DRAGUIGNAN, FRANCE. MR. FACING-BOTH-WAYS ON WHEELS. THIS STRANGE VEHICLE, TWO CITROENS 
WELDED TOGETHER, HAS BEEN MADE FOR FOREST FIRE-FIGHTING AND, HAVING NO NEED TO REVERSE, 
ADAPTED FOR NIMBLE MANCEUVRE AMONG TREES. WHAT HAPPENS IF THE TWO DRIVERS ARE NOT 
g COMPLETE ACCORD IS A FASCINATING PROPOSITION. 
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AN ENGINEER PERCHED ON TOP OF A CABLE RAILWAY CABIN TO ATTACH A ROPE SO THAT ITS 
OCCUPANTS AND THE CABIN COULD BE LOWERED TO SAFETY. 


- we Td , a 


* Ye 


; 
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A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE MOMENT WHEN A CABLE CABIN CRASHED HUNDREDS OF 


FEET INTO THE VALLEE BLANCHE, KILLING ITS TOURIST PASSENGERS. 


| 


THREE WRECKED CABLE CARS LYING ON THE GROUND AFTER THE TRACTION CABLE OF 


A PASSENGER LOWERING HIMSELF BY LINE FROM ONE OF THE STRANDED CABLE CARS EARLY ON 
THE RAILWAY HAD BEEN SEVERED BY A FRENCH JET AIRCRAFT. 


AUGUST 30. SIX PEOPLE WERE KILLED IN THE DISASTER. 


———- sisrsesseel LAAN LAILNELIREROONOUUMT EONS ABLE LISLE ENTREE ETUC Parennaneeretctes sites sesmemmsebnarscebescinananasrieeteteteie tet: jee sean aioe oe 
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FRANCE. LA VALLEE BLANCHE, THE FRENCH ALPS: THE ALPINE CABLE RAILWAY DISASTER IN WHICH SIX PEOPLE WERE KILLED. 


On August 29 the traction cable of the Vallée Blanche alpine cable railway hundred rescuers worked throughout the night. The cabins had to be hauled 
was severed by a French jet fighter ; several of the cabins plunged on to a glacier by a specially-mounted winch which pulled them in at the slow rate of 200 yards 
huridreds of feet below and six tourist passengers—all identified as Germans an hour. When the cabins had been brought to the safety of the three anchor 


and Italians—were killed. The other thirty-three cabins were left hanging 
over the void with eighty-one tourist passengers on board. Many had to 
remain there for the whole night before they were rescued. More than a 


peaks of the cable line, the tourists were flown down to Chamonix by helicopter. 
Apart from the natural terrors of their position the survivors of the disaster 
had to put up with the very low night temperatures in their summer clothes. 
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(Right. ) 
FORT ROSEBERY, 
TWO UGLY WEAPONS 
WHICH ARE RE- 
PORTED TO HAVE 
BEEN SEIZED BY THE 
POLICE IN THEIR 
EFFORTS TO STOP 
DISTURBANCES. 
Although in some 
- there is said to 
owing discontent 
with the actions of 
the rioters among 
law-abiding Africans, 
on August 31 there 


tral Provinces of 
Northern Rhodesia. 
The worst-hit areas 
for violence have been 
the Northern and 
Luapula Provinces. 


HORSHAM, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. THE SCENE AFTER A U.S. NAVY JET AIRCRAFT 
™ HAD CRASHED ON A LARGE DEPARTMENT STORE, KILLING THE PILOT. 
e pilot was killed and at least thirty people, including three firemen, were taken to 
hospital after a U.S. Navy aircraft had crashed through the roof of this department store. 
The store, which was almost split in half, caught fire. The aircraft struck a section of 
the store which was 
4 closed and narrowly 
CARMANVILLE, NEWFOUNDLAND. THE DISASTROUS FOREST FIRE WHICH HAD ALREADY = aE — 
DESTROYED MORE THAN 882,000 ACRES OF TIMBER BY THE TIME IT REACHED THIS POINT. 
The Premier of Newfoundland, Mr. Smallwood, was forced to declare a state of emergency due 
to the wide destruction of timber-land caused by forest fires. However, heavy rain and cooler 
weather helped to damp down the fires, so that some of the 20,000 refugees returned home. 


(Right. ) 
VANCOUVER 
CITY, CANADA. 
THE VERY FIRST 
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AT THE SAME TIME ON JULY 1 
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THE DYNASTS OF THE KREMLIN. 
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“ POWER AND POLICY IN THE U.S.S.R.” By R. CONQUEST.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


S Khrushchev the managing director or the 
sales manager of Soviet Russia? If that 
question could be satisfactorily answered much 
behind the Iron Curtain that is still obscure would 
be plain, but in any case those who have read 
Mr. Conquest’s admirable book will be in a better 
position to hazard a guess, though on his showing 
there is more than a little of “‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land’”’ about the whole Soviet system: as the 
author rightly observes of the course of Russian 
history since the death of Stalin, “‘ though the 
general outline is plain enough, whole trains of 
political events (like the Georgian purges) present 
large areas of incomprehensibility.”’ 


Set against the background of the country’s 
past there is nothing new about this, for down to 
the death of Alexander I the demise of a Tsar 
was generally followed by just such a period of 
confusion as that which followed the deaths of 
Lenin and Stalin: indeed, it was a 
definite sign of Westernisation when 
in the middle and late 19th century 
the succession from one Tsar to an- 
other was peacefully accomplished. 
That, as was then the case, four strong 
men should have followed one another 
in an unbroken line was, in fact, 
unique, and the present state of affairs 
is much more in accordance with the 
national tradition. The author sees no 
reason why the future should differ 
from the past in this respect: 


If Khrushchev succeeds in destroying 
all his enemies, and his less enthusiastic 
friends, too, we may still be sure that new 
factions would arise, and that we should 
soon see developments similar to those of 
1946-53. And, since Khrushchev cannot 
normally be expected to live for more 
than another decade, we would then find 
ourselves again among events similar to 
those of 1953-57, with the whole cycle 
beginning once more, as in Byzantium or 


Whatever the Soviet theory may 
be, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that Aristotle would have defined 
modern Russia as an oligarchy. “A 
few thousand policemen, a few thou- 
sand officers, a few thousand Party 
Secretaries,’’ Mr. Conquest writes, 
“ constitute the utmost limits of the 
section of the population which has 
any active political influence what- 
ever.... At present the influence even 
of the élite thousands is fairly small, 
and may be countered by the vigorous 
action of half a dozen leaders.” 


Mr. Conquest’s chapter on the 
Army is one of the most interesting in 
the book. Many students of Russian 
politics have wondered why the war, 
in which the soldiers rather than the 
Party enjoyed the limelight, did not 
effect fundamental changes in the 
régime comparable with those which 
took place in Revolutionary France 
after the appearance of Bonaparte. 
There would appear to have been 
several reasons why Russia did not 
follow the French example. In the 
first place the whole tradition of the 
Russian Army, both in Tsarist and in 
Bolshevist days, has been, unlike the 
French, against any participation in 
politics; then, again, a large part of 
the credit for the Russian successes in 
the latter part of the conflict was due 
to Stalin, who was no mean strategist, 
as his British and American allies had 
cause to know. These considerations, 
however, are of relatively small im- 
portance compared with the fact that 
the Russian marshals were as jealous 
of one another as prima donnas, and this jealousy 
effectively prevented the Army from speaking 
with a united voice. 


The most politically-minded of them was 
Zhukov, but the politicians with Khrushchev at 
their head were able to play Koniev against him 


In his review on this 
Sir Charles Petrie remarks with regard to the class, 
“It is to be wondered whether the dynasts of the Kremlin were altogether wise to allow 
the recent British Exhibition to take place in Moscow.” 


with complete success: what the junior officers 
felt about the matter, and still more what the 
ordinary soldiers thought, is not on record, and 
it is extremely unlikely that anybody took the 
trouble to enquire in that oligarchic community. 
Acting on instructions Koniev led the attack on 
his late commander with a vindictiveness rare 
even in military annals, and in an article in 
Pravda he wrote of Zhukov’s desire for ‘‘ a separa- 
tion between the Army and the Navy on the one 
hand and the Party on the other ’’; he also spoke 
of ‘‘a definite tendency to regard the Soviet 
armed forces as his own domain ”’ on the part of 


Zhukov. One of the most important charges 
against the fallen marshal seems to have been 
in connection with a film called ‘The Great 
Battle’ in which “ scenes picturing Zhukov in 
baities near Moscow and Berlin were included 
.. artificially and without any connection with 
Zhukov was not prepared to risk a 


events.’ 





MR. KHRUSHCHEV WITH MR. REGINALD MAUDLING, THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
TRADE (RIGHT), INSPECTING A MACHINERY EXHIBIT AT THE OPENING OF THE BRITISH 


TRADE FAIR IN MOSCOW ON MAY 19 OF THIS YEAR. 





THE DISPLAY, WITH UNION FLAGS, OF BRITISH FASHIONS WHICH WAS SHOWN AT THE BRITISH 
TRADE FAIR IN MOSCOW. THE CLOTHES MET WITH GREAT APPLAUSE. 


the opening of the Exhibition in May of this year. 


Brumaire, and so he was eliminated from the 
political scene. 


When the situation was fluid in 1953, his support 
seemed n . But once he was in a position of 
strength it became even more necessary, and he rose 
with each crisis, until he was, to all ap NCES, .SO 
strong as to represent a real danger to rule in 





e of Robert Conquest’s book ‘‘ Power and Policy in the U.S.S.R.”, 
ations of the new Russian 


Here we show two scenes from 





its present 

form. This 
happened at the 
same time that 
his support was 
no longer needed, 
all other factions 
and power centres THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 
having been VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: MR. ROBERT 


crushed. The CONQUEST. , 
motives com- wen Conquem, — 7 
f ‘ only as authority on 
os Khrush Soviet affairs but also as a poet, was 
chev to turn OD educated at Winchester and Mag- 
him were thus dalen College, Oxford. The book 
very strong ones. reviewed here is a product of a 
tenure of the Webb Research 
In effect, he Fellowship at the London School 
had served _ of Economics. Among his other 
Khrushchev’s books are ‘‘Common Sense about 
u ‘ Russia " and ‘‘ The Soviet Deporta- 
turn against tion of Nationalities.” 
Beria, but he 
had become too dangerous in the process. Since 
then Koniev has become Khrush- 
chev’s favourite marshal, as recent 


events have conclusively proved. 


Mr. Conquest is of the opinion that 
there is not sufficient evidence to 
establish how Stalin met his death, 
though he says that murder cannot be 
ruled out. Readers who have digested 
what is said in these pages about the 
Doctors’ Plot may well feel that in his 
later days the Georgian tyrant was 
not far from being a homicidal maniac, 
thereby following in the footsteps of 
the Tsars Ivan IV and Paul, in which 
circumstances all who had cause to 
fear for their lives may well have 
decided to drop their personal differ- 
ences until they had got their master 
out of the way; at any rate, it is a 
theory which fits in with the facts so 
far as we know them. 


Enough has been said to show that 
this book is a careful study of the 
more prominent figures in Russia to- 
day, and of their relations with one 
another. So much that happens be- 
hind the Iron Curtain is hidden from 
the West that any light upon it is 
welcome, and few readers will disagree 
with the author when he says that, 


%, P 
Bat 





within its limits the study gives us price- 
less insights into not only the nature of 
the Soviet political world but also the 
special characteristics of the members of 
the Soviet ruling group. Moreover, the 
basic habits of thought and modes of 
action which can be followed in these 
pages are likely to manifest themselves 
in international affairs as well. The stan- 
dards of truth and humanity thought 
suitable in dealings with colleagues may 
be felt relevent to those likely to be 
adhered to in relations with foreigners 
and enemies. 


Finally, Mr. Conquest tells us that 
“ barring a war,” he expects the next 
decade or two to see enormous changes 
in the direction of a democratisation 
of the régime, and in expressing this 
view he undoubtedly has the support 
of most discerning recent visitors to 
Russia. There is coming into exist- 
ence a new middle-class which will 
not permanently be cut off from those 
amenities of life which are normal 
beyond the frontiers of Russia and 
her satellites; in this connection it is 
to be wondered whether the dynasts 
of the Kremlin were altogether wise 
to allow the recent British Exhibition 
to take place in Moscow. It must 
have caused a great many of those 
who visited it to compare their own conditions 
of life with those prevailing in Great Britain, and 
the comparison can hardly have been favourable 
to Soviet Russia. 





*“ Power and Policy in the U.S.S.R.: The Study of 
Soviet Dynastics.” By R. Conquest. (Macmillan; 35s.) 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not taken from the book under review. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL SECTION NO. 2064. 








THE TEMPLE OF INANNA AT_NIPPUR, 
THE ANCIENT HOLY CITY OF SUMER: FURTHER 
EXCAVATIONS AT THIS NOTABLE SITE. 


By RICHARD C. HAINES, Field Architect at the Oriental Institute, University of Chicago, and Director of the 
Joint Expedition to Nippur. 


AST October, the archzological expedition 
sponsored by the Baghdad School of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research and the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
returned to Iraq to conduct its seventh season 
of excavation at Nippur, the religious centre of 
ancient Sumer and one of the major 
cities of Mesopotamia. The staff included 
Dr. Donald P. Hansen and Mr. James E. 
Knudstad of the Oriental Institute; Dr. 
George F. Dales of the Royal Ontario 
Museum, and Dr. Vaughan E. Crawford 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

All the resources of the expedition 
were concentrated on the excavation of 
the temple of Inanna, the Sumerian god- 
dess of love and war. The temple was 
discovered in the spring of 1952, but 
systematic excavation was not started 
until 1955-56 (see The Illustrated London 
News, August 18, 1956). The work was 
continued in 1957-58 (see The Illustrated 
London News, September 6, 1958) and 
again this season. In excavating the 
series of superimposed temples to Inanna, 
ten major building levels were uncovered. 
The earliest temple dates to the early 
part of the Early Dynastic period (c. 
3100-2900 B.c.) and the latest version to 
the Parthian period (c. 171 B.c.—A.D. 240). 
For 3000 years the temple was repaired 
and rebuilt, again and again, in the same 
place, with each new sanctuary placed 
upon the ruins of an older one. Below 
the earliest temple, the excavation was 
continued through layers of private 
houses of the Protoliterate period (c. 
3400-3100 B.C.) to sterile soil. Sterile 
soil was reached a little more than 60 ft. 
below the present surface of the mound 
and about 4 ft. below the present water 
table. The excavated area is approxi- 
mately 200 by 350 ft. at the surface of 
the mound and decreases in size as the 
successively deeper temple structures 
became smaller and smaller until there 
is only a pit 16 by 26 ft. at the water- FIG. 1. 
level (see Fig. 1). 

Immediately above the sterile soil 
there were four ill-defined strata of packed 
sand containing a few potsherds, bits of 
burned clay, and occasional thin layers 
of ash—a condition that suggests the 
excavation had descended into an open 
area not too far from the occupied part 
of the town. From a preliminary study 
of the potsherds, it a that these 
strata should be dated to the Early Proto- 
literate (Uruk) period. (The quantity of 
Ubaid sherds on the surface of the mounds 
indicate that there was an Ubaid settle- 
ment somewhere at Nippur but, so far, 
it has not been found.) Above the four 
strata already mentioned, there were six 
building levels of private houses also 
belonging to the Early Protoliterate 
period. Of the seven burials found be- 
neath the floors of the houses, one can 
be singled out for the variety of mortuary 
gifts it contained (see Figs. 6 and 7). 
The Late Protoliterate (Jamdat Nasr) 
period was represented by three building 
levels; in the lower two the structures 
were definitely private houses; in the 
uppermost one the building remains seem 
to be part of a large complex consisting 
of a series of rectangular courtyards 
flanked by smaller rooms. The percentage of 
painted pottery was not great; both monochrome 
and polychrome examples were found, the latter 
more prevalent in the upper levels. In the early 
part of the Early Dynastic period (E.D. I), three 
building levels were distinguished. The earliest 
structural remains, in which plano-convex bricks 
were used for the first time, were also part of a 
large building complex which seemed to be more 
closely allied to the plan which it than 
to the one which followed. In the next higher 
level a complete change in the layout of the area 
introduced smaller building units. The one unit 


2900 B.C.). 


completely excavated contained nothing to suggest 
that it had had a religious use, although it was 
similar—one might almost say a model—for the 
earliest temple of Inanna which was built above 
it. There is always the possibility that an earlier 
temple (or temples) did exist in the vicinity and 
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PART OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT THE INANNA TEMPLE FROM THE NORTH- 
WEST. THE EARLIEST TEMPLE DATES TO THE EARLY DYNASTIC PERIOD (c. $100- 
WHEN THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN THE TWO UPPER PRIVATE 
BUILDING LEVELS OF THE EARLY PROTOLITERATE PERIOD HAD BEEN UNCOVERED. 





FIG. 2. THE GROUP OF OBJECTS FOUND IN SITU UNDER THE EARLIEST FLOOR OF 
THE CELLA OF THE LATER EARLY DYNASTIC II TEMPLE (SEE FIG. 3). 


that a shift in the temple’s location brought it 
within the limits of the excavation near the middle 
of the Early Dynastic I period. 

The earliest temple was a small building not 
more than 22 ft. wide and 4o ft. long. The 
entrance, from a street on the south-west, opened 
directly into the anteroom of a large square cella 
with what seemed to be a second small sanctuary 
behind it. A side courtyard and a kitchen com- 
pleted the plan (see Fig 5). The cella contained 
a large altar whose front face was divided by a 
vertical groove which continued in the floor to a 
vertical drain. The groove approximately bisected 


a semi-crescent apron raised slightly above the 
floor level. At the right of the altar a bin-like 
enclosure, projecting from a side wall, was later 
filled in and, through many replasterings, grew 
into a raised platform with a curb at its front 
edge which terminated in a semi-circular table 
and a vertical, slightly tapering, mud plaster post 
or shaft built around what appeared to be a wood 
core. The shaft had fallen from its original position 
but must have risen about 2 ft. above the rest of 
the construction. The room behind the cella con- 
tained two small altars and two domed offering 
tables (?). The many plasterings on the floor, 
altars and tables attest to the long life of the 
temple during which it was expanded until it 
occupied more than three times its 
original area. The peripheral construc- 
tions can be divided into four building 
phases although the original temple re- 
mained unchanged. This building activity 
placed the temple in an ever-increasing 
dished area and necessitated a large 
amount of fill before the site could be 
re-used in the next higher level. This 
“ filling-in ’’ also indicated the beginning 
of the middle part of the Early Dynastic 
period (E.D. II). 

Two temple levels can be attributed 
to the Early Dynastic II period. The 
earlier one was built upon an artificial 
platform which raised it a little more 
than a foot above the streets which 
bounded it on the south-west and north- 
east. The excavated part of the temple 
was 45 ft. wide and 130 ft. long. Some 
rooms on the north-west were not ex- 
cavated since the only way into that part 
of the building was through a doorway 
which had been blocked up and plastered 
over. The main entrance, from the street 
on the north-east to a covered porch was 
similarly blocked and plastered; a second 
doorway in the north-eastern wall pro- 
vided access to the main courtyard. On 
the south-east lay the central part of the 
temple with two sanctuaries or shrines 
(see Fig. 4). One, free-standing in an 
open area, had a small square cella with 
a large altar and an “ antecella”’ with a 
straight axis approach. The walls of the 
“* antecella’’ were thin, between 18 and 
30 ins. high with their rounded tops well 
preserved. The benches against the walls 
and the circular offering table were lower 
still. The other sanctuary was a large 
rectangular room with an altar at one 
end and benches on the other three sides. 
The doorway was near one end of a long 
wall so that one must turn after entering 
to face the altar at the far end of the 
room—a bent-axis approach typical of 
this period. A secondary access to the 
sanctuary area was provided through a 
room flanking the main courtyard on the 
south-west and a corridor along that side 
of the building. The corridor continued 
to a rear courtyard with subsidiary rooms 
and a doorway opening to the south- 
western street. The temple contained 
almost nothing; its major contribution 
was four fragmentary sculptured plaques 
which differed in iconography and style 
from the usual “ banquet "’ scenes. 

The upper temple (c. 2700 B.c.) of the 
Early Dynastic II period was almost 
entirely outlined and excavated to its 
highest floors in 1957-58 (see The Illus- 
trated London News, September 6, 1958). 
This season the temple was completely 
cleared and excavated to its foundations. 
It was a long, narrow, irregularly-planned 
building that measured up to 8o ft. wide 
and about 275 ft. long. There were three 
courtyards and their subsidiary rooms 
between the entrance on the north-west 
and the sanctuary area on the south-east. 
The latter was on a slightly larger scale but simi- 
larly planned to that of the temple below. Again, 
there were two sanctuaries or shrines: a small 
square shrine with a straight axis approach stand- 
ing in an area and, behind it, a larger rect- 
angular cella with a bent-axis approach. Each 
Sanctuary contained benches, circular offering 
tables, and an altar. The square shrine contained 
nothing, the rectangular cella contained statuary 
and other temple objects that will do much to 
supplement our know e of the sculpture of this 
period. Approximately fifty good objects were 
found; none were in situ, which [Continued opposite. 
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EARLY DYNASTIC TEMPLE SITES AND A BURIAL: SOURCES OF THE FINDS. 


FIG. 3. THE LATER EARLY DYNASTIC Il TEMPLE WITH ONLY THE TOP FLOORS EXCAVATED. 

THE LETTERS MARK THE PRINCIPAL FIND-SPOTS OF THE OBJECTS: (A) GROUP BELOW EARLIEST 

FLOOR OF CELL A (FIGS. 15, 18, 19, 24, 25 AND 26); (B) GROUP IN PLASTERINGS OF BENCH IN CELLA 

(FIGS. 10, 12, 17, 21 AND 23); (C) ABLUTION PLACE; (D) GROUP BELOW EARLIEST FLOOR OF AN 
UNIMPORTANT LOOKING ROOM (FIGS. 11, 14 AND 16). 
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FIG. 4 THE EXCAVATED PART OF THE EARLIER EARLY DYNASTIC II TEMPLE. A SMALL 
SQUARE SHRINE IS AT MIDDLE CENTRE WITH A RECTANGULAR CELLA BELOW IT. 


Continued.| is not unusual since there was a continual build-up of floors, 
benches, and altars from the lowest floor to the preserved tops of the walls. 
The objects were found in two main groups (see Fig. 3): one was buried 
beneath the earliest floor at the end of the cella farthest from the altar (see 
Figs. 15, 18, 19, 24, 25 and 26). The other group was buried within the clay 
plasterings of a nearby bench (see Figs. 10, 12, 17, 21 and 23). They were 
supplemented by a group buried beneath the floor of a small and otherwise 
unimportant-looking room well-removed from the celle (see Figs. 11, 14 and 16) 
and by fragments of statuary re-used as a foundation pad for an ablution 
place in a long room adjoining the sanctuaries. Other pieces were found on 
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FIG. §. THE EARLY DYNASTIC I TEMPLE. THE MAN IN THE FOREGROUND IS IN THE . 
ANTE-ROOM OF THE CELLA (CENTRE) WITH A SECOND SANCTUARY AND KITCHEN | 
(UPPER CENTRE). THE OVEN AND FIREPLACE (EXTREME LEFT) ARE IN A SIDE COURTYARD. / 
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FiG. 6. THE UPPER PART OF A BURIAL BENEATH THE SECOND BUILDING LEVEL OF THE 
EARLY PROTOLITERATE (URUK) PERIOD. (SEE FIG. 1.) 
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FIG. 7. MORTUARY GIFTS FROM THE BURIAL IN FIG.6 IN ADDITION TO THE SIX POTS 
THERE ARE TWO STONE BOWLS (UPPER CENTRE), A STONE DISH AND BEADS (LOWER RIGHT, 
CENTRE), A BRONZE DISH (LOWER LEFT, CENTRE) AND A STONE PESTLE (?) (LOWER = 5 


the floor and in the debris in the room with the ablution place (see Figs. 8 
and 9) and in the rear room of the temple (see Figs. 13 and 20). There were 
statues of men and women standing with hands clasped in adoration, a few 
seated statues, ritual stands or cosmetic boxes decorated with men and 
animals in low relief, small vases supported by birds or bulls, mother-of-pearl 
inlays, sculptured plaques, and vases and bowls. Some of the statues and many 
of the bowls were inscribed with a dedication to Inanna. Only fragments of the 
next two later buildings remained to indicate the building activity of the Early 
Dynastic III? period. An inscribed macehead found in the debris indicates that 
Naram Sin also rebuilt the temple in Akkadian times, [Continued overleaf. 
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ANIMALS AND MEN: REMARKABLE CARVINGS AND FIGURES FROM THE TEMPLE 


THE UPPER REGISTER AND MEN LEADING BULLS IN THE MIDDLE. 
THE LOWER PART IS UNRECOGNISABLE. (Width: 11} ins.) 
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FIG. 8. THE LOWER PART OF A STEATITE VASE WITH - FIG. 19. FOUR BIRDS SUPPORTING TWO SMALL CIRCULAR 
A STRUGGLE BETWEEN A SNAKE AND, PERHAPS, A ; oe , ~~ ; 
LEOPARD, SCULPTURED IN LOW RELIEF. (Height: Sj ins.) | 

We 


! | VASES IN GYPSUM. THE BIRDS HAVE INLAID SHELL 
| 7 EYES. THE RIMS ARE ALSO INLAID. (Height: 4§ ins.) 
. . — a ————~t ‘# . ; 
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FIG. 11. A PEG ATTACHMENT IN THE FORM OF THE FOREPART FIG. 12. AN INSCRIBED PEG ATTACHMENT IN FIG. 18. A RITUAL VESSEL MADE OF GYPSUM AND CARVED IN THE 
OF A COUCHANT RAM FROM THE FOURTH GROUP OF DISCOVERIES | THE FORM OF A BULL’S HEAD IN BLACK STONE. 
FROM THE TEMPLE IN FIG. 3. (Length: 3§ ins.) 


i FORM OF A RECUMBENT BEARDED BULL: A DELIGHTFUL PIECE 
t THE INSETS ARE MISSING. (Height: 6§ ins.) OF WORK. (Length: 4 ins.) 


FIG. 14. A RITUAL VESSEL, OR PERHAPS A COSMETIC BOX, IN FIG. 15. A COUCHANT BEARDED BULL SUPPORTING A 
} GYPSUM. THE SIDES ARE DECORATED WITH FOUR SCULP- SMALL VASE IN GYPSUM. THE RIM IS SET WITH /| 
i TURED COUCHANT BULLS. (Height: 3 ins. 


~R a RITUAL VESSEL OR COSMETIC BOX IN 
YPSUM. E SIDES 
a God. yt “7 Pe | ARE DECORATED WITH FIGURES SCULP- 


TURED IN LOW RELIEF. (Height: 2§ ins.) 
na Saw 6 

Continued.| but no visible traces of it remained. The whole area had been cleared below the temple walls. It ildi ; 

and levelled off in preparation for the temple built during the Third Dynasty of | and 330 ft. long, decorated A... a To yea Leper - 190 A.” _— 

Ur by Shulgi, who placed at least seven solid bronze foundation figurines interior courtyards. There were evidences of temples of the Shelane 0) 
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, FIG. 17. A FINE EARLY DYNASTIC PIECE: THE STATUE OF A t FIG. 18. THE STATUE OF A SEATED COUPLE IN GYPSUM. THE ; FIG. 19. A MALE STATUE WITH A DEDICATORY INSCRIPTION , 
LADY iN GREENISH TRANSLUCENT GYPSUM. THE WOODEN /{ INLAID EYES ARE OF SHELL AND LAPIS-LAZULI SET IN ON THE RIGHT REAR SHOULDER, IN WHITE STONE. THE FEET , 
HEAD (DISINTEGRATED) HAS A GOLD MASK. (Body height: 4j ins.) BITUMEN. (Height: 5} ins.) ARE MISSING. (Height: 10} ins.) | 
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FIG. 21. SHOWING THE REMARKABLE EFFECT GAINED BY y FIG. 22. A THREE-QUARTER VIEW OF THE BACK OF THE HEAD / 


THE EYES INSET WITH SHELL AND LAPIS LAZULI: A MALE | OF A LADY IN FIG. 20 SHOWING THE ELABORATE CARVING / 


FIG. 90. THE HEAD OF A LADY IN GYPSUM WITH INLAID EYES 
OF SHELL AND LAPIS LAZULI SET IN BITUMEN. HER HEAD- 
DRESS CAN BE SEEN IN FIG. 22. (Height: 1f ins.) HEAD IN GYPSUM. (Height: 2 ins.) OF HER COIFFURE. j 
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FIG. 28. A STATUE OF A SEATED WOMAN FIG. 24. A STATUE OF A MAN CLASPING HIS FIG. 25. THE STATUE OF AN OLD WOMAN FIG. 26. A CARVING ALMOST BUDDHA-LIKE 
HOLDING A CUP AND WHAT MAY BE A HANDS, IN GYPSUM. SOME OF THE STATUES CARVED IN GYPSUM. THE FEET AND THE IN ITS REPOSE: THE STATUE OF A WOMAN 
PALM FROND, IN GYPSUM. COMPARE WITH WERE INSCRIBED WITH A DEDICATION TO INLAID PUPILS OF THE EYES ARE MISSING WITH HER HANDS CLASPED IN ADORATION, 
A SIMILAR FIGURE IN FIG. 9. (Height: 6} ins.) THE GODDESS INANNA. (Height: 5% ins.) FROM THE STATUE. (Height: 7§ ins.) IN GYPSUM. (Height: 18 ins.) 
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Kassite and Late Assyrian periods but they had been mostly destroyed by the Par- during the second or first century B.C. It was the last religious structure on 
thians, who placed their temple ona large, deep-founded platform. This temple, as this site dedicated to Inanna, the goddess of love and war. Compare for a 


large and as monumental as the one built by Shulgi, was probably constructed moment the time span of her temple to the time span of the Christian Era. 














hg I am writing 
rather a lot 
about lilies it is for 
a good reason. It 
seems to me that 
the new and even 
not so new hybrid 
lilies raised in quan- 
tity from seed will 
be the bulb flowers 
of the next two decades or so. I am, on the 
whole, a “ species’ man; that is, I usually find 
myself preferring the species plant to the complex 
hybrids. But it cannot be denied that the lily 
breeders are creating a whole race of very 
beautiful new lilies and we are, moreover, at 
the stage of their work when the improvements on 
nature have not yet gone too far. A time will 
probably come when the lily hybrids become 
too large, overwhelmingly floriferous, and 
excessively highly coloured. But we are not 
there yet. 














With the exception of half a dozen species, 
lilies as nature made them are not very easy 
to grow. I have written about a few which 
are and shall have something to say later on 
about one or two other easy species and also 
about some of the difficult ones. But mean- 
while I shall also devote several articles to an 
attempt to “sort out” some of the hybrid 
strains, which I have started to grow here and 
which, as I have already discovered, are much 
easier to deal with than the species. 


Most of the hybrid lilies are of United 
States, Canadian, New Zealand or Australian 
origin, although some very good ones have 
been started in this country. Most of them 
are stem-rooting and something must be said 
about this. If, in any but the lightest, spong- 
iest, almost flaky soil you follow the planting 
depth instructions in that admirable book 
“Lilies of the World” by Woodcock and 
Stearn, you will, as I was, be in trouble. The 
stem-rooting lilies produce roots from 3 or 4 ins. 
of the flower stem just above the bulb. It 
would, therefore, seem that the bulbs should 
be planted with 6 or 7 or more ins. of soil on 
top of them, so that these roots shall find them- 
selves in soil and not in the air asit were. But 
I have found that if you do plant deep, the roots 
start but will not grow properly. Now the 
greatest lily nursery in England is, I believe, 
Messrs. Wallace and Barr’s at Tunbridge Wells. 
This firm, in their lily catalogue, do not advise 
deep planting of stem-rooting lilies; and, again 
from my own experience, and despite what I 
may have written in the past under the influence 
of “‘ Lilies of the World,” they are right. In 
most soils there ought not to be more than 3, 
at most 4 ins. of soil between the nose of the 
lily bulb and the surface. If more is needed it is 
easy to mulch the growing lilies with leaf-mould ; 
in fact that is precisely what they like.* 


BackHousE Hypsrips. Thisstrain arose from 
crossing L. martagon album with L. hansonii. It 
has, therefore, the charming martagon candel- 
abra habit. The flower stalks grow about 5 ft. 
tall and each one carries from 15 to 30 turks’ cap 
flowers symmetrically arranged in tiers and varying 
in colour from pale cream through pink-shot-yellow 
and buff, to rich orange, all spotted with purple 
or brown. These stately and beautiful lilies are 
not difficult to grow among low shrubs which 
shade the bulbs. They are not cheap: a single 
bulb costs about 12s. 6d. But, as I have said, we 
are at the beginning of the hybrid lily age. Most 
lilies are self-increasing. Plant three and if con- 
ditions suit them you will ultimately have a larg 
clump. Moreover, they are quite easily increased 
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SOME HYBRID LILIES. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


from seed and the reasonably skilful gardener can, 
by this means, have thousands of bulbs within 
a few years. 


Otympic Hysrips. This is a strain of trumpet 
lilies in which the inflorescence has the tiered, 
candelabra arrangement of martagons or auratums, 
that is, the flowers are set up the stem in a spiral 
and not all opposite each other, as in L. regale. 
My own, from Alexander Best’s Greenock Lily 
Farm in Ontario, have turned out all yellows, 
but the range of colours is wider and you may get 
yellows, whites, creams or cyclamen pinks. 


Moreover the shape of flower varies from pure 





LILIUM X “ RUBY,” FROM GREENOCK FARM, ONTARIO. THE FLOWERS 
ARE RUBY-RED IN COLOUR, TURNING, AS THEY AGE, TO MAHOGANY. 


MATURE BULBS COST 255. EACH. 





trumpet to open auratum-like bowls. The outside 
of the petals is shot with brown or burgundy red. 
Good bulbs of this strain cost about 7/6 each. 


GOLDEN CLARION Strain. The flowers, many 
to a stem, are long trumpets in various shades 
of yellow to a rich gold, some unmarked, others 
with a burgundy-red stripe on the reverse of the 
petals. These lilies flower at about 40 ins. tall 
when the bulbs are mature, are as easy or easier 
than regale, and very beautiful. Bulbs cost 
about 15s. each. This strain will, however, be 
displaced by: 


The AURELIAN 
Strain. The flower- 
ing stalks are from 
5 to 6 ft. tall and 
the inflorescence has 
up to twelve perfect 
trumpet flowers of 
translucent = gold. 
They are strongly 














fragrant. I do not 

know whether they are yet obtainable in England. 
In the United States good bulbs of this strain 
cost about 4 dollars each. There is another 
AURELIAN strain called Dawn Pink with colour 
variation from pale rose to deep pink. 


Mip-Century Hysrips. Why the lilies under 
this head are grouped under one name, I have no 
idea. At least 4 species have been used to 
produce them and they are so various, not only 
in height, form and colour, but in the bearing 
of the flowers, in some cases erect, in others 
outward-facing, that not much is to be gained 
by considering them as a group at all. Out- 
standing among the lilies of this group are 
FIREFLAME which is a relatively short lily with 
very large, beautifully arranged and held 
crimson flowers which open very wide; and 
Harmony which has a great umbel of up- 
ward-facing apricot-coloured flowers on 2-ft. 
stems. Bulbs of these hybrids cost from 6s. 
to half a guinea each. 


CREELMAN Hysrips. Seedling descendants 
of the original Creelman (imperiale) lily. This 
was, and is, a 6 footer with as many as 30 
flowers to the stem, the trumpets being very 
long and substantial. A stately and magnificent 
lily. American growers claim that they have 
found it immune to disease. Its seedling off- 
spring have much the same substance and 
sturdyness with much variation of colour- 
marking. Bulbs cost from about §s. each. 


Perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
new hybrids are the auratum x speciosum 
derivatives. Auratum species can be bought for 
48. a good bulb; and the L. auratum platyphyllum 
form, which is finer, for half a guinea when 
the bulbs come from New Zealand, and less 
when they are Japanese. I gather that New 
Zealand bulbs are worth the extra money as 
being certainly free from virus disease. But 
when we come to the hybrids, the story is 
different. The two best I have yet seen—I have 
not got them myself, alas—are ‘‘ Excelsior’’ and 
“Crimson Queen.”” The latter has huge bowl- 
flowers striped and shot crimson held to 
admiration on 4-ft. stalks. A bulb will cost 
about {2 10s. however and an “‘ Excelsior” bulb 
£410s., for which you will get 5-ft. stalks bearing 
a number of huge crimson-scarlet bowl-flowers 
beautifully outward-facing, and with a fine fillet 
of pure white round each petal. 


AN OLYMPIC HYBRID WITH YELLOW TRUMPETS: FROM A SMALL BULB IN 
ITS FIRST FLOWERING YEAR. THIS STRAIN HAS A WIDE RANGE OF 
COLOURS. ( Photographs by Nicholas Horne.) 


American and Canadian lily nurseries have 
an excellent practice which might be adopted 
here. They offer not only full-size bulbs, but 

younger, smaller bulbs, which while they are of 
flowering size will not, in the first year or two, produce 
the full length of stem or the full inflorescence of 
numerous flowers; for these you have to wait until 
the bulbs grow larger, but on the other hand 
the practice enables those who cannot afford the 
stiff price of the new lilies, to buy bulbs more 
cheaply and make up for poverty with patience. 
My illustrations this week show what is to be 
expected from such small bulbs. 


*** Lilies of the World ” does give this as an alternative to 
deep planting. 








L A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


Te to ee ee ar oie 
on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 

For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
bookstall manager or newsagent; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 


Subscription 

For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 
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In 1870 the Viceroy held 
@ Durbar in Ajmer and 
persuaded the princes to 
Subscribe funds to start 
@school. They collected 
Rs. 600,000, a sum 
Which the Government 
Promised to double, and 
Mayo College was 
— “for the educa- 
m of the sons of 
Ghiefs, princes, and the 
leading nobles and 
try of Rajpootana.”’ 
radition says its first 
Student, the minor 
Maharaja of Alwar, 
arrived at classes on his 
elephant. A later prince, 
from Kotah, brought 
with him a retinue of 
300 servants for whom 
@ camp was pitched out- 
side the college grounds. 
The statue erected in 
honour of its founder, 
the Earl of Mayo, stands 
in front of the main 
, which is of un- 

lished. white marble, 
an ornate style known 
@s Indo-Saracenic. It 
May surprise and even 
shock the functionalist, 
but it grows upon one. 
The inscription below 
the statue is in Hindi, 
English and Urdu, and 
the [Continued overleaf. 
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THE EDUCATION OF COMMONWEALTH YOUTH—LXXXIX. 
MAYO COLLEGE, INDIA. 


SET IN THE ARAVALLI HILLS: THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE COLLEGE, IN THE INDO-SARACENIC STYLE AND OF WHITE MARBLE. 


THE PRINCIPAL, MR. J. T. M. GIBSON, O.B.E., WITH THE COLLEGE MONITORS, WHO ARE WEARING THE DRESS FOR A SPECIAL OCCASION. 
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MAYO COLLEGE: LIFE AT A FAMOUS INDIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





LINING UP FOR SUNDAY “CALL-OVER,” ATTENDED BY THOSE WHO DO NOT GO TO THE HINDU 


TEMPLE. BEHIND IS TH? MAGNIFICENT STATUE OF THE EARL OF MAYO. 


‘ 
— 


AN UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH FOR SUMMER HOLIDAYS. A 
BOY SKI-ING IN THE HIMALAYAS AT 15,000 FT. 


THE RELIEF MAP OF INDIA. SOME STUDENTS ARE SEEN HERE MARKING THE CHIEF PROJECTS 
OF INDIA’S FIVE-YEAR PLANS. 


Continued.| last sentence reads: “ It was his hope that this College of which 
he first suggested the foundation might promote among the youth of Rajputana 
the cardinal virtues of fortitude, temperance, justice and benevolence of which 
his own life gave a splendid example.” Students joined the college from all 
over India and from countries abroad, and although some of them in later 
life failed to live up to the aspirations of the founder, others, among them 
the great Maharaja Ganga Singh of Bikaner, amply fulfilled them. Lord Irwin, 


AN OCCUPATION ONLY FOR THE STRONGER-NERVED: ROCK 
CLIMBING ON THE PRECIPITOUS CLIFFS NEAR THE COLLEGE. 





AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF MOUNTAINS: BOYS AT CRICKET PRACTICE. OTHER MAIN GAMES 


ARE FOOTBALL AND HOCKEY. CRICKET IS PLAYED ON A MATTING WICKET. 


SWIMMING-POOL. BOYS SAIL AND ROW ON NEARBY LAKES. 


BOYS AT WORK IN THE COLLEGE FARM. ALL SENIOR BOYS ARE EXPECTED TO DO ONE HOUR'S 
ESTATE WORK A WEEK, AND THIS MAY BE IN THE FARM OR IN THE WORKSHOPS. 


speaking at the Jubilee of the College, celebrated in 1930, said: 
optimism of His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur and with 
that the college will, in the future, as it has done in the past, shed light in 
dark places and send forth its sons fitted to play with honour and distinction 
the part that their station in life expects of them.” For its first sixty years or so 
Mayo College was very exclusive and entry to anyone but a member of the 
aristocracy or landed gentry was impossible; but these [Continued above, 
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URRYING TO LESSONS. THE NEW CLASSROOM BLOCK WAS ADDED IN 1960. BOYS ARE 
EXPECTED TO RUN WHEN CHANGING CLASSES. 


Wttinued.| restrictions were gradually relaxed and by 1946 the college had 
oined the Indian Public Schools Conference and entrance to it had been thrown 
ypen to all, of whatever caste or creed, who could pay the fees and wanted to 
tome. Private tutors and private servants disappeared, the degree classes 
veré abolished, and the college came to be run on the same lines as a normal 

ing school in any progressive country, under a Governing Body whose 

t chairman is an Old Boy, His Highness of Jaipur. To-day it holds over 
OOboys. There are a junior house and a middle house for boys of preparatory 
theol age, and four senior houses. Nearly all the staff are housed within the 


: 


SEMBLY FOR THE WHOLE SCHOOL IS HELD AFTER BREAKFAST IN THE HALL OF THE MAIN 


_ BUILDING, WHERE THERE HANG PORTRAITS OF BENEFACTORS AND PRINCIPALS. 


SCULPTURE, POTTERY AND PAPIER MACHE WORK ARE ALL VERY POPULAR. 


Continued.| “‘ contemplation ” for the rest. This is followed by P.T., bath and 
breakfast. Schools begin with Assembly for boys and staff. There are a prayer 
im English, a prayer in Sanskrit and an Indian devotional ‘song. There are six 
petiods of forty minutes each, followed by lunch, rest, hobbies or extra coaching, 
tea, and games. Then there are homework, dinner, society meetings, and so to bed. 
The main games are soccer, cricket and hockey according to the season, with 
swimming, athletics, tennis, squash, boxing, scouting or the National Cadet 
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“ CONTEMPLATION " OUTSIDE JALAWAR HOUSE, NOW USED AS THE MUSEUM AND ROOMS FOR 
DIFFERENT SOCIETIES. 


estate of 250 acres. Most of the houses were given to the college by different 
states and are named after them. They are beautifully built and the chance 
to grow up surrounded by such beauty, not only of architecture but of the 
encircling hills and adjacent lakes, is much to be thankful for. With growing 
numbers have come new buildings: Rajasthan House, classrooms, laboratories, 


workshops, dining hall and theatre, and swimming-bath. These are functional 
and, perhaps at present, too striking a contrast with the older buildings, but they 
typify a new vigour in the school. 
service for those who wish to go, or with a short period of [Continued below. 


The day starts at 06.45 with a temple 


SOME OF THE YOUNGER BOYS PERFORMING INDIAN FOLK DANCES. BOYS FROM FAMOUS 
ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE STAYED HERE UNDER THE BRITISH COUNCIL SCHEME. 


A MUSIC CLASS IN PROGRESS. THE VIOLIN IS NOW NOT UNUSUAL IN AN INDIAN ORCHESTRA, 
AND IS USED OFTEN WITH CLASSICAL INSTRUMENTS LIKE THE SITAR. 


Corps. All senior boys are to do one hour’s estate work a week. 
Round Ajmer are fine cliffs for rock climbing and during the summer holidays 
the school runs one or more mountaineering expeditions or treks. Boys in 
their first season have climbed to 18,000 ft. and done ski runs of 3000 ft. 
and more. Those at present in the school come from all over India and 
include seventy-four free, half, or quarter-free scholars paid for by the Govern- 
ment of India Merit Scholarship scheme, various State [Continued overleaf. 
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COLVIN HOUSE. WHEN THE MASTER OF HAILEYBURY VISITED MAYO COLLEGE HE FOUND 
ANOTHER COLVIN HOUSE NAMED AFTER A MEMBER OF A FAMILY FAMOUS FOR SERVICE TO INDIA. 
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THE MODERN BLENDING WITH THE OLD: THE MAIN CLASSROOM BLOCK. MANY WEW 
BUILDINGS HAVE BEEN ADDED TO KEEP PACE WITH GROWING NUMBERS. 


AN OLDER HOUSE: KOTAH HOUSE, OWE OF THE ORIGINAL BUILDINGS IN THE PLEASANT INDO- 


SARACENIC STYLE. THIS HOUSE IS NOW USED AS FAMILY STAFF QUARTERS. 


Continued.| scholarships, the college’s own scholarships, and others. There are 
boys in the school whose families have been educated there for three, four 
and even five generations. The country Rajput, with his sense of chivalry 
and honour and his ability to manage a horse, mixes with the boys from the 
great cities. The Punjabi grows up with the South Indian, the Bengali with 
the Gujerathi. It is hoped that they will all develop a feeling for the unity of 
India and that friendships they make at school will help them later to resist 
the dangers of parochialism. The inclusive fees are about £150 a year— 
very low by foreign standards and making it difficult to provide all that is 
desirable by those standards, but if fees were greatly increased the college 
would become beyond the reach of many excellent boys. It is therefore satis- 
factory that, in spite of handicaps imposed by financial problems, school- 
leavers from Eton, Rugby and other English schools, who have stayed at the 
college for a year under the British Council scheme, have not only helped, 
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THE COLLEGE BUILDINGS—OLD AND NEW. 
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A VIEW OF TONK HOUSE. THERE ARE SIX HOUSES IN ALL. THE SCHOOL WAS FOUNDED 
IN 1870 BY THE EARL OF MAYO, AND AT PRESENT THERE ARE ABOUT 400 BOYS. 


A FINE EXAMPLE OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE: RAJASTHAN HOUSE. THIS WAS BUILT IN 1968 


LARGELY FROM FUNDS DONATED BY THE STATE OF RAJASTHAN. 





BIKANER HOUSE. THE HOUSEMASTER SPENT 1968-59 AT UPPINGHAM SCHOOL, 
RUTLAND, ON EXCHANGE WITH ONE OF THEIR MASTERS. 


but have also enjoyed their visit and feel they have learned something worth- 
while. One criticism that is sometimes heard of a school like this is that it 
brings up its students in an atmosphere alien to the culture of their own country. 
Mayo College has never wished to do this. Speaking to the boys in 1881 
the Marquess of Ripon said: “ It is the object of this college to afford at one 
and the same time the means of sound education and intellectual development 
and to give also the students a manly training. Now, we do not wish to turn 
those who are educated here into mere imitations of Englishmen; that would 
be a very foolish desire and calculated not to benefit but to injure the future 
prospects of the students. Nothing can be further from our wish than to weaken 
their connection with their families, or their attachment to 

their respect for its traditions.” The virtues 

like it are trying to nourish are not the preserve 

continent or country; they are the heritage of 
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GERMAN TANKS IN WALES: THE 84TH PANZER BATTALION ON ARRIVAL. 


- > = . _ - ~—- 
THE FIRST . oe TANK IM ENGLAND: JUMBO I, A RECOVERY VEHICLE, ON THE 
QUAYSIDE AT PEMBROKE DOCK. IN FACT THE TANKS ARE AMERICAN-BUILT. 





— — 


ANOTHER OF THE TANKS ABOUT TO LAND AT MILFORD HAVEN, AND MAKING ITS WAY THROUGH THE 


WAVES FROM THE GERMAN TANK CREWS ON BOARD THE GERMAN SHIP, TRAUTEN- 
FELS, AT MILFORD HAVEN ON AUGUST 30, AS THEY WAITED TO BE TAKEN ASHORE. 


: 


GOING UP BACKWARDS: ONE OF THE GERMAN TANKS—BEARING THE FAMILIAR 
CROSS BUT, IN FACT, BUILT IN THE U.S.A.—BEING LOADED ON TO A TRANSPORTER. 


After all the publicity about the pending arrival of a West German panzer 
battalion for training in Wales, the event, when it finally took place on August 30, 
occurred without fuss or hitch, and virtually without protest. The first German 
troops had already spent some time at the Castlemartin camp, in Pembroke- 
shire, when the main airlift of panzer troops began. Three aircraft arrived 
and deposited the first ninety soldiers early on August 30— including their 


WATER AFTER LEAVING THE TANK LANDING-CRAFT. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING IN WALES: A STREET IN PEMBROKE ON AUGUST 39 AS THE TANKS ARE SLOWLY 


TAKEN TOWARDS MERRION CAMP, CASTLEMARTIN. 


Commanding Officer, Lieut.-Colonel Karl-Wilhelm von Kleist—and was to 
return the next day with ninety more. All told, 400 men were due to take part 
in the three-week training programme on the Royal Armoured Corps 6000-acre 
ranges. Meanwhile, the first of the American-built German tanks were 
landing at Pembroke dock from the German ship Trautenfels, and were driven 
on to R.A.S.C. tank transporters to be taken twelve miles to Castlemartin. 
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Vy 7E have been well-served with excellent books 

about Chinese Art since the memorable 
exhibition at Burlington House in 1935—so well 
served that one can be excused for registering 
mild surprise that they continue to appear. It 
might be thought that publishers would by now 
have saturated the market. Evidently that is 
not the case, for here is yet another “ Introduction” 
—this time by Michael Sullivan, Lecturer in 
Asian Art at the School of Oriental and African 


+e. 


ONE OY A PAIR OF CHINESE KUEI, INSCRIBED “THE PRINCE OF SAN MADE THIS 
PRECIOUS KUEI FOR LADY CHI; MAY SHE CONTINUE TO USE IT FOR EVER.” MIDDLE 
CHOU PERIOD (CHOU DYNASTY, c. 1030-256 B.C.). BRONZE, 9} INS. HIGH. 
(Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.) 
From the book“ An Introduction to Chinese Art,” aoe by courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. 
Faber and Faber. 


Studies at London University, who lived for 
six years in China and built up the Art Museum 
of the University of Malaya. Well produced and 
summarising the results of the last decade of 
archzological study in China itself (otherwise 
available only in specialist publications) it seems 
to me a well balanced though necessarily rather 
summary account of development from prehistory 
down to our own day, with the warning—here I 
quote—that ‘‘ excavation in China since 1950 has 
proceeded at such a pace that the archzological 
picture is constantly becoming out of date.” 

It has this other virtue also; the author, though 
well aware of the vast amount of clumsy, tawdry 
rubbish produced during the last century and 
a half, does not stop thinking in the year 1796, when 
the Emperor Ch’ien-Lung abdicated, and has an 
interesting and sympathetic page or two about the 
country’s troubles during the past half century. 
As far as painting is concerned he is extremely 
hopeful: ‘‘ There are no grounds for the fear,” 
he writes, “‘ often expressed outside China, that 
the impact of modern Western civilization has 
sounded the death knell of the Chinese tradition 
in painting.” He goes even further—" recent 
developments in Western art seem to be exploring 
for the first time ground which has long been 
familiar to the Chinese painter and calligrapher. 
Europe, having been the teacher, now becomes 
the pupil ’’—a more difficult case to argue; he 
recognises this bat is not drawn further, ending 
rather vaguely with “ But now, as she emerges 
into deep water once more, the flood of Chinese 
civilisation begins to resume its steady flow into 
the future.” 


As to the distant past, he points out how 
the opinions held—or rather suspected—about the 
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THREE BOOKS ABOUT THE FAR EAST.* 


quality of carved jades in the late Chou period 
(i.e. between 500 and 200 B.C.) have been confirmed 
by the controlled excavation of a tomb from these 
centuries as recently as 1953. Everyone knows how 
unreliable dating on purely stylistic grounds can 
be, and until quite recently there has been very 
little excavation under skilled supervision; this 
latest “‘ dig,’’ he says, ‘‘ confirms the impression that 
at this time the quality of carving rises to new 
heights; the stones are chosen for their rich, 
unctuous texture; the cutting is flawless and 
beautifully finished. A chain of four discs in the 
British Museum, connected by links and carved 
from a single pebble less than 9 ins. long, is a 
technical tour de force which suggests that the 
iron drill and cutting disc were already in use.” 
He refers also to other excava- 
tions which have revealed both 
bronzes of the 11th or toth 
centuries B.c. and with them 
glazed pottery, perfected almost 
to the level of proto-porcelain. 
So, as has happened previously, 
we continue to revise our 
time-scale. 


A more imposing book from 
the same publishing house—less 
text, more colour and wider 
margins—deals with the 
Ceramic Art of Korea, about 
which the majority of us knew 
next to nothing until we were 
ravished by the exhibition held 
last year at The Victoria and 
Albert Museum. A brief in- 
troduction, not much more 
than a series of notes, prepares 
us for 100 full-page plates, 
twenty-nine of them in colour, 
with a commentary on each 
facing page. The tragedy of 
Korea throughout the centuries, 
first under the thumb of the 
Chinese and then, from the late 
16th century, as a mere appen- 
age of Japan, not to mention 
the more recent upheaval, is 
a matter of history. The miracle 
is that anything so fragile as 
ceramics survived at all; for 
that we have partly to thank 
the practice of burying pottery 
in the tombs, as in China until 
the end of the T’ang Dynasty. 
The distinctive celadon—the 
famous kingfisher colour—has 
long been known to collectors 
and was greatly admired by the Chinese of the Sung 
Dynasty; then came the unique inlaid specimens, 
several of which were seen in the exhibition and 
many of the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries are 
reproduced here. The Japanese invaders not only 
destroyed the kilns—it was as brutal an invasion 
as any known to our own terrible century—but 
carried off the potters, who laid the foundations of 
the Japanese ceramic industry. 


To Western eyes more or less familiar with 
modern Japanese work and with that of European 
potters of the calibre of Bernard Leach, many of 
the Korean wares which have survived from the 
15th century onwards seem like old friends because 
they exhibit just those qualities of simple, comely, 
robust shapes and swift, free brushwork we all 
admire. It is as well to remember that the Japan- 
ese learnt from them in the first place. Some of the 
most beautiful colour plates in the book are 
devoted to 18th/19th-century pieces decorated in 
underglaze blue or red (cobalt or copper) which 
are fit to live with any ceramics in the world 
whether for vigour of drawing or nobility of 
shape. 


B. W. Robinson, in ‘‘ The Arts of the Japanese 
Sword,” introduces us not merely to a complicated 
subject, but to an esoteric cult which Westerners 
can admire without fully comprehending. For 
more than five centuries whole schools of metal 
workers have devoted their best work to nothing 
else but the making and decorating of sword- 
furniture. ‘‘ The Sword,” we learn, ‘‘ was regarded 
as the truest emblem of the warrior’s virtue, 
valour and strength, having the power to stiffen 
his resolution and to guard him from any tempt- 
ations to deeds unworthy of his own or his 


ancestors’ name and fame.’ Each successive 
operation in the making of the blade was in the 
nature of a religious ceremony, the smithy became 
for the time being a sanctuary, the smith’s 
food was cooked with the sacred fire, and 
sexual intercourse, animal food and intoxicants 
were taboo during the time of forging. The 
production of a perfect blade might take months 
and the craftsman with a sense of honour broke 
up his failures. 


All this and much more is explained with the 
aid of many drawings and a too full-page plates 
and the staggering complications of the whole 
subject rendered if not plain at least compre- 
hensible by lists of schools, technical terms and 
diagrams. That such careful explanations are 
essential is illustrated by the fact that there 
are no fewer than fifty-three separate outlines of 
the tempered edge, all known by their names. 
Expertise is difficult, forgeries of famous names 
wide-spread throughout the past 300 years, and 
it is fascinating to read that the foundations of this 
art of expertise were laid by the great swordsmith 
Masamune, who lived as long ago as the 12th/13th 
century. Other highly respectable persons were 
sword-testers, and very gruesome some of these 
tests were, carried out on the bodies of criminals; 
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A KOREAN BOTTLE OF THE KORYO DYNASTY (14TH CEN- 

TURY): CELADON WARE PAINTED IN UNDERGLAZE IRON— 

THE KIND OF KOREAN CERAMIC WORK WHICH STRONGLY 

INFLUENCED JAPANESE POTTERS. 19} INS. HIGH. 
Prom the besh * The Coreasle it of eon courtesy 
of the publishers, ped Fae onl Pon” : 

one of them, the cut across the hips known as “ the 
pair of wheels’ from the two curved hip bones 
through which, as well as the spine at its thickest 
point, the blade had to pass. Less unpleasant and 
difficult to credit was a training film shown to 
Japanese troops during the last war during which 
an expert swordsman cut through the barrel of a 
machine gun. 


*“ An Introduction to Chinese Art.” By Michael 
Sullivan. Illustrated. (Faber; 50s.) fags «: 
* “ The Ceramic Art of Korea.” Edited b 
. a y Dr. Chewon 
Kin and G. St.G. M. Gompertz. Illustrated. (Faber; 63s.) 
The Arts of the Japanese Sword.” By B. W. Robin- 
son, Illustrated. (Faber; 63s.) 
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EDINBURGH: SCOTLAND’S DEBT TO THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND. 
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S THE MONYMUSK RELIQUARY: AN 8TH-CENTURY CASE, AND ONE OF THE EARLIEST REMAINING 
d A SILVER-GILT BOX FROM THE FAMOUS LENNOXLOVE TOILET SERVICE—GIVEN BY CHARLES II TREASURES FROM THE EARLY CHURCH IN SCOTLAND—BOUGHT BY THE NATIONAL 
S TO THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND AND LENNOX, AND BOUGHT MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND IN 1933, ALSO WITH 
h FOR THE ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM WITH THE HELP OF A £3000 ea o/s yn PORE ATE THE HELP OF THE FUND. 

h CONTRIBUTION FROM THE FUND. Say time em band. ber’ 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS’ LAST LETTER, WRITTEN SIX 

. ae ere . HOURS BEFORE HER EXECUTION IN 1587, AND ADDRESSED 

- “THE LORD ANSWERING JOB OUT OF THE WHIRLWIND,” BY TO HER BROTHER-IN-LAW, THE KING OF FRANCE. ROMNEY'S FINE, DRAMATIC PORTRAIT OF MAJOR-GENERAL 

: BLAKE: BOUGHT BY THE NATIONAL ART-COLLECTIONS FUND FOR BOUGHT THROUGH THE FUND IN 1917 AND PRESENTED JAMES STUART, BOUGHT BY THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
£7770 AND PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. TO THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND. GALLERY WITH THE AID OF £2100 FROM THE FUND. 


Kable: 
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THE MAGNIFICENT GALLOWAY MAZER, OF SILVER AND MAPLE A DETAIL OF THE EIGHTEEN MONTROSE OAK PANELS AN ENGLISH STANDING CUP OF 1521: “ FONT ”-TYPE AND 
WOOD, MADE IN 1569: BOUGHT BY THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CARVED IN SCOTLAND ABOUT 1520: BOUGHT FOR {500 BY SILVER-GILT—BOUGHT FOR THE ROYAL SCOTTISH MUSEUM 
ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND, WITH A £1100 CONTRIBUTION. THE FUND IN 1988 FOR THE MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES. WITH THE HELP OF A {£1000 CONTRIBUTION IN 1968. 


The current exhibition at the National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh, is in 1903, largely to try to prevent so many fine works of art being bought up by 
Scotland's tribute to a great art benefactor, the National Art-Collections Fund. American millionaires. Membership of the Fund then cost a guinea annually, 
Called “ Art Treasures for Scotland,” it includes a selection of the finest paint- and the fee is still the same. The main source of revenue is naturally through 
ings, silver and other works of art that have been secured for various museums gifts and bequests, although it has a membership of nearly 10,000. On the 
and galleries with the aid of the Fund. The illustrations above show the wealth other hand, this is still 3000 fewer than the level reached in the 1930’s. The 
of fine things which it has enabled Scotland to possess. The Fund was started present exhibition continues until September 17. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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YRAXES are usually referred to as a zoological 
puzzle. The kind of statement we meet is 

that this rabbit-sized animal finds its nearest 
relative in the elephant. It is a nice point that 
something weighing a few pounds should be 
second cousin to the largest living land animal 
weighing anything up to six tons. Bracketing the 
hyrax and the elephant in this way is something 
of an over-simplification but it suffices for ordinary 
purposes. It is when we come to look into the 
matter more closely that we can understand why 
the over-simplification is a necessary convenience 





ABOUT THE SIZE OF A BADGER BUT RELATED TO THE 
ELEPHANT: A DASSIE, OR ROCK HYRAX, PHOTOGRAPHED 
IN THE WILD IN WEST AFRICA. THIS CREATURE IS A 
VERITABLE MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES, SHOWING RELATION- 
SHIPS WITH MANY OF THE LARGE PACHYDERMS. 


and why the hyrax constitutes one of the most 
perplexing of zoological puzzles. 

The tangle begins with the name. The word 
“ hyrax ”’ is from the Greek for shrew. Then we 
find that the so-called conies of Palestine, men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, are not rabbits but 
rock hyraxes, so that by implication at least they 
were identified with rabbits at the time of the 
translation of the Bible into English. At a later 
period in history the Dutch settlers in South 
Africa came upon the hyrax and named it dasje 
little badger, which is now spelt dassie. 

The scientists did little better. They also 
put their shots around the target for some time 
before hitting the bull’s eye—if, indeed, we have 
done this yet. In 1758, Linnaeus published his 
classification of the living world, his Systema 
Naturae. He makes no mention of this animal. 
Eight years later Pallas gave the name Cavia 
capensis to the dassie, so linking it by implication, 
if nothing else, with the guinea pig and other 
South American rodents. In 1780, Storr realised 
this was wrong and called it Procavia capensis, 
from which it is reasonable to infer that he regarded 
the dassie as related to the guinea pig and possibly 
representing the forerunner of that animal. 
Certainly he still regarded it as a rodent. 

A few years later came a big change. As a 
result of studying its anatomy, Cuvier realised 
that the outward appearance of the animal was 
deceptive and that the dassie was a blood relation 
of the large hoofed animals. In his view, its 
nearest relative was the rhinoceros, and this was 
accepted for the next half-century. Then several 
people took up the study of the hyrax, among 
them Milne-Edwards and Huxley. They looked 
more closely into the anatomy and also the early 
development of the hyrax. As a result, they 
classified it with the elephants living and extinct 
in a separate order, the Subungulata (not completely 
hoofed). A few more changes of opinion followed 
but to-day the position is stabilised, with the hyrax 
in a separate order on its own, the Hyracoidea, 
placed next to the Proboscidea (the elephants). 


CTR SDS 
ROCK HYRAXES. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Hyraxes are very small animals to have caused 
so much confusion in the august laboratories and 
libraries of the world of science. The largest is the 
dassie (also called klipdas, rock hyrax, rock rabbit 
or rock coney) and it is only 1} ft. long and weighs 
8 tog lb. It lives on suitable sites all over Africa, 
from the Union of South Africa northwards to 
southern Egypt, from East to West Africa, and 
also in Libya and Algeria. 

The general appearance of a hyrax is decidely 
similar to that of a guinea pig: the body rounded, 
head blunt, ears small, legs short and practically 
no tail. The differences lie in the teeth, the feet 
and the face. At first sight the teeth are rodent- 
like. There are no canines and there is a gap 
between the incisors and the cheek-teeth, similar 
to the diastema in rodents, but there are significant 
differences in the structure of the teeth themselves. 
The toes bear blunt hoof-like nails, and although 
these are unlike the usual claws of rodents they do 
recall similar hoof-like nails on the toes of some of 
the South American rodents, such as the agoutis, 
and to add perplexity to the situation hyraxes 
have a gland in the middle of the back similar 
to that on the large South American rodent, the 
capybara. These apparent links with the fauna of 
South America remind us that there are other 
similarities between the animals of South America 
and Africa, and anyone may be forgiven for 
suspecting the hyraxes to be specialised rodents 
having an affinity with the equally specialised 
rodents of South America. 

However, the face of the hyrax is perhaps the 
most telling feature in separating the animal itself 
from the rodents, especially when it is seen in 
front view. There is something very unrodent-like 
about it. 

In addition to the dassie there is the Syrian 
hyrax (the coney of the Scriptures) and two other 
species that are widely distributed throughout 














undoubtedly share the limelight with other living 
fossils, which is what they are although never 
spoken of as such. 

Their antiquity can be judged as much as 
anything from the mixture of affinities they 
present. The fossil record indicates that the 
horses, tapirs, hippopotamuses, rhinoceroses, 
elephants and others probably had a common 
ancestor. Although they all look so different 
to-day, these differences tend to disappear as 
their genealogies are traced back. The further 
we go back in time the more their ancestral forms 
have in common. If there is an animal living 
to-day that shows affinities with all of them, then 
that animal must represent to some extent the 
common stock from which all sprang. It may 
sound absurd to refer to an animal the size of a 
large guinea pig as the paterfamilias to these huge 
pachyderms, but such a remark is not so very far 
from the truth. 

The first obvious feature is the hind feet of 
the hyrax. These have three toes with hoof-like 
nails and, except for size, bear close comparison 
with the feet of present-day tapirs and those of 
ancestral horses, the only difference being that 
on one of the toes the nail is somewhat claw-like. 
The front feet, also bearing hoof-like nails, have 
five toes. The inner toe on each foot (corresponding 
to our thumb) is vestigial and the outer toe (the 
equivalent of our little finger) is smaller than the 
other three. The condition is intermediate, 
therefore, between that found in the rhinoceros 
and tapir and that found in the hippopotamus and 
the elephant. When the bones of the front foot 
are exposed they remind one strongly of the bones 
of the foot of an elephant or a hippopotamus, 
although to the expert there are certain differences. 

The appearance of the teeth, as has already 
been said, are superficially rodent-like, but the 
incisors have a similar pattern to those of a 
hippopotamus and the cheek-teeth are formed 
almost exactly on the pattern of those of the 
rhinoceros. The brain is more like that of the 
hoofed animals than like the brain of a rodent. 


ANOTHER DASSIE IN THE WILD. THEY LIVE IM COLONIES AMONG ROCKS, WHERE THEY ARE SHY AND ALERT SCUTTLING FOR 
SAFETY AT THE SLIGHTEST ALARM. IT IS PROBABLY THEIR QUICK REACTIONS THAT HAVE ACCOUNTED FOR THEIR CONTINUED 
SURVIVAL FROM LONG AGO. Photographs by Jane Burton. 


Africa, the tree hyrax and the yellow-spotted 
hyrax. The tree hyrax is also called bosdas or 
tree bear, and the other species has received its 
name from the yellowish hairs surrounding the 
gland on the back. Its alternative name is 
geelkoldas. 

The commonest hyrax by far is the dassie 
(Procavia capensis). It lives among rocks, shy, 
ready to retreat at the first signal. The specialised 
nature of its habits, together with its alert and 
sensitive nature, must be the cause of its survival 
until now, for there can be little doubt that the 
hyrax is a very primitive mammal, a defenceless 
one,.and one that is readily sought by predators. 
Remains of ancestral hyraxes have been found in 
Europe, as well as in Asia and Africa, none earlier 
than the Oligocene, which is some time later than 
the earliest known remains of the ancestral 
elephant, the 3-ft. high Moeritherium. Even so, 
were hyraxes not so common to-day they would 


The stomach is like that of horses and rhinoceroses. 
In the development of the foetus, the placenta is 
hemochorial, as in most rodents and in many 
primitive mammals, whereas in the elephants it is 
endotheliochorial, while in the horse and hippo- 
potamus it is epitheliochorial. The significance 
of this may not be immediately obvious but at 
least there are these differences. 

_ At this stage, one begins to wonder how far it is 
justifiable to continue saying that the nearest 
relative of the hyrax is the elephant. In fact, 
there is little justification, but to throw the idea 
away would be to lose the only simple way of 
expressing the close relationship of these small, 
shy, rodent-like mammals with the huge pachy- 
derms. The truth is rather that hyraxes are not 
closely related to anything living to-day but are 
more a museum of antiquities that indicates how 
= im a hoofed animals of the present time are 
re . 
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“ TRANSPARENT” STEEL !|—A GIRL DEMONSTRATING A SHADOW-MASK FOR COLOUR TELEVISION WHICH IS MADE FROM STEEL 
6/1000TH OF AN INCH THICK AND ETCHED WITH EXACTLY 441,222 HOLES. 


On pages 422-423 of this issue our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, explains with 
diagrams some of the main points about the workings of colour television. The 
shadow-mask seen here is made from steel which has been rolled to a mere 
6/1000th of aninch. The steel then goes to a firm in St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A., 
where it is put through an etching process. The steel is made transparent 
by the automatic etching on it of exactly 441,222 perfect holes. The place of the 


shadow-mask in a television set which is to receive colour television is 
at a distance of about j in. from the screen. The viewing screen itself is made 
up of phosphor dots, one-third of which emit red light, one-third green light 
and one-third blue light. The scanning beams are aimed at these phosphor 
dots in the screen through the minute perforations in the shadow-mask, thus 
producing the colour picture in completion. 
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THE IMAGE IS SCANNED BY AN ELECTRON IN COLOUR TELEVISION, AS DEMONSTRATED BY THE 
THE TELEVISION CAMERA IS BUT A CRUDE MODEL OF BEAM WHICH CONVERTS THE PICTURE INTO B.B.C., THE PICTURE IS BUILT UP BY MIXING THREE 
THE HUMAN EYE. THE EYE IS ABLE TO SEE THE IMAGE ELECTRICAL SIGNALS. MAIN COLOURS. 

INSTANTLY BY MEANS OF ITS MARVELLOUS CONSTRUC- 
TION AND CONVEYS THE IMAGE VIA THE OPTIC NERVE 
TO THE BRAIN. THE TELEVISION CAMERA HAS TO 
BUILD THE PICTURE BY MEANS OF THOUSANDS OF 

PHOTO-SENSITIVE NODULES. 





GREEN 





ait ohare, 


ee ' (Below.) THE B.B.C. EXPERIMENTAL COLOUR STUDIO WHERE THE HOW THE 
A SIMPLIFIED DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW THE TELEVISED SCENE PULSE GENERATOR, VIDEO DISTRIBUTION AND RADIO CHECK TELEVISION 
IS RECEIVED. A COLOUR TELEVISION CAMERA IS REALLY MADE a RECEIVER BAYS ARE SEEN AT ALEXANDRA PALACE, LONDON. CAN BE 
UP OF THREE CAMERAS. ITS THREE PICK-UP TUBES CORRESPOND ol - 
TO THE RED, GREEN AND BLUE COMPONENTS OF THE SCENE WHICH 
IS BEING TRANSMITTED. 














THE SHADOW-MASK COLOUR TUBE RECEIVER : IT CONTAINS THREE ELECTRON GUNS TO WHICH 
ARE FED THE RED, GREEN AND BLUE SIGNALS FROM THE DECODER. THE VIEWING SCREEN THE RECEPTION OF 
IS MADE UP OF APPROXIMATELY 1,000,000 PHOSPHOR DOTS WHICH EMIT ONE-THIRD RED, ONE- 
THIRD GREEN AND ONE-THIRD BLUE LIGHT. THE DOTS ARE ARRANGED VERY PRECISELY IN 
TRIANGULAR GROUPS OF THREE AND THE SCANNING BEAMS ARE AIMED AT THEM THROUGH 
HOLES IN A PERFORATED METAL MASK (THE “ SHADOW-MASK”) LOCATED AT A DISTANCE OF 
ABOUT § IN. FROM THE SCREEN. 





COLOUR TELEVISION IN GREAT BRITAIN DIAGRAMMATICALLY EXPLAINED: A 


It is astonishing how good colour television can be. At Earls Court Radio channel was constructed to enable practical research to acquire the required 

Show the demonstration of colour television was a major attraction. The degree of colour perfection. From these studies it has become apparent that 

pictures were particularly fine with very little colour distortion. The B.B.C. the three-tube system will in all probability be used in the U.K. within two 

began working on colour in the laboratory some ten years ago, starting with years. At present there is a public colour television service in U.S.A., Russia i 

colour optics which can be investigated without regard to any particular and Japan. The above drawings drawn by our Special Artist explain ‘some of 
of television. This work included research into colour fidelity, the the complicated procedures that will enable us to watch colour television in 

effects of colour flicker and visual acuity. Following this, a colour television the near future. The camera splits a scene into the three basic colours. 5 


Drawn by our Specia! 4 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF MIXING COLOURED LIGHT IS ILLUS- 

TRATED HERE. THE BEAMS FROM THE THREE PRO- 

JECTIONS ARE SEEN MIXED ON THE SCREEN. THE 

DIFFERENT TONES ARE THUS PRODUCED BY ALTERING 
THE STRENGTH OF THE MAIN COLOURS. 


(Below.) THE SIDE VIEW OF A THREE-TUBE COLOUR CAMERA. THE CAMERA TUBES 


THE DERIVED SIGNALS ARE DIVIDED INTO THE LUMINANCE : , : cP 
(BRIGHTNESS) SIGNALS AND THE CHROMINANCE SIGNALS SS Cae WS 550 WSS A BS A - ee. 


(WHICH CONTAIN ALL THE INFORMATION ABOUT THE INTEN- 
SITY OF COLOURS IN A SCENE). 





THE EXPERIMENTAL COLOUR RECEIVER HAS A LARGE SCREEN 
GIVING A CLEAR PICTURE SIMILAR IN ITS TONES TO COLOUR 
AN ENLARGED VIEW OF THE SHADOW-MASK AND PHOTOGRAPHS. BLACK-AND-WHITE RECEIVING SETS WILL ONLY 


VIEWING SCREEN. THE SHADOW-MASK HAS 1,000,000 BE ABLE TO RECORD THE COLOUR SIGNALS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
MINUTE HOLES SO ARRANGED THAT THE COLOURS ONLY STRIKE THEIR RESPEC- | 


TIVE COLOUR DOTS. WHEN VIEWED BY THE HUMAN EYE THE COLOURS MERGE 
AND PRODUCE THE FULL RANGE OF COLOUR ACCORDING TO THE RELATIVE 
BRIGHTNESS IN EACH PART OF THE SCENE. 





ED:A "MAJOR ATTRACTION AT EARLS COURT WHICH IS NOT FAR FROM OUR HOMES. 


equired These signals are encoded, transmitted and finally decoded in the television B.B.C. are quite prepared to use either. The decision lies with the Pilkington 
t that | set. The electron guns then throw the signals forward through the shadow- Committee, the Government committee on broadcasting. Meanwhile the 
in two mask which sorts the colours, and on to the viewing screen. It is unfortunate B.B.C. give experimental transmissions of colour films and slides on weekday 
Russia | that none of the existing sets owned by the public will be able to show these afternoons for the benefit of development within the industry of colour receivers. 
ome of _ future programmes in colour, though the sets will be able to show these same “ Convertible ” sets will cope with any new services and can be altered for the 
ision in LS programmes in black-and-white. There has been considerable uncertainty as possible 625-line transmissions. It seems that for those who enjoy television, 
olours. ) to whether there will be 405 or 625 lines on the future colour screens. The there is much to look forward to. 
our Specia! p) tist G. H. Davis. 
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Guety Mor, THAT / HAVE THE Goyy. ~~ 


IT AMA STR LABEL ow RACK SAY 
File GACL MIS FEon. Dey iroRe. Je Cray , 
White Puce sPi@eDe, Deore 23.9-57 


Ne 2. (TWAS & ROS RIBS ncn niay Ered) 
TRE Acr is an ATraner 7e Pen THe 
PoekaTs oF Tete Wo Lave AET Moke: Tod 
CHAR Ty. 

THR fetoRe 1% wr DAHrGko *eT 
Flom A Cure oF seenRhes ATS ibs, 


Tom PeTeaT Péh Face; 
coh Prttwke /$ mr, AND apne wat Be AR 
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Cwee Te CHARITy- 
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THE FIRST SERIOUS CLUE AS TO THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE 
£146,600 GOYA PORTRAIT STOLEN FROM THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


This str 





,000. At the time 
‘ound. 


x 


THE QUEEN, ESCORTED BY THE REV. DR. JOHN LAMB, ARRIVING AT CRATHIE CHURCH TO ATTEND 
A SALE OF WORK ON SEPTEMBER 2. 
Crathie Church stands not far from Balmoral Castle and for many years now has been the place 


of worship attended the Royal when on holiday at al. The Queen, as well as 
making pur at the sale, also contributed various items to the stalls 


-~—. 
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THE QUEEN IN SCOTLAND; CRICKET AND ROWING; 
A TAPESTRY AND THE GOYA’S RANSOM. 


A PERSONAL GIFT FROM PRESIDENT DE GAULLE TO CAMBRIDGE’S NEW CHURCHILL COLLEGE: THE LARGE 
TAPESTRY BY JEAN LURCAT, BEING HELD UP BY MEMBERS OF THE COLLEGE STAFF. 


tapestry entitled “‘ L’ Etoile de Paris" has been 
Jean Lurgat and woven at Aubusson. 


designed by the famous French artist 
The Bursar, Major-General J. R. C. Hamilton, said «T feck on this 
gift as a tribute to the College. It is very welcome.” 


ar rae 


. :. ree oot 
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co ae. 


NEARING THE END OF A LONG ROW: STUDENTS FROM PAVIA UNIVERSITY, ITALY, 

AT CADOGAN PIER, CHELSEA. THEY ARE ROWING FROM PAVIA, VIA RIVERS AND 

CANALS AND THEN ACROSS THE CHANNEL EN ROUTE FOR OXFORD, ON A GOODWILL 
MISSION FROM PAVIA UNIVERSITY, NOW CELEBRATING ITS SEXCENTENARY. 


aN 


HAMPSHIRE—COUNTY CRICKET CHAMPIONS FOR THE FIRST TIME--AND THEIR CAPTAIN WHO MODESTLY CALLED HIMSELF “THE LUCKIEST CAPTAIN OF ALL TIME.” 





sheen eam tee 


championship. After 
shy-Mackensie, spoke to the crowd and paid 


tribute to his team. On the extreme left is the West 
Seeinat end pestis epening Soloman. 

ton, opening bowler, who enjoyed 
Marshall scored 76 and 86, and She 


tribute to Derek Shackle- 


another fine season. In this match 
took 9 for 109 in the two ionings tegetee 


-Mackenzie also 
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A GREAT AMERICAN ACTOR: THE 
LATE MR. CHARLES COBURN 
Mr. Charles Coburn, a familiar 
figure on the American stage and 
screen, died on August 30 at the 
age of eighty-four. He made his 
first appearance in New York in 


1901. In 1906 he organised his 
own company, the Coburn Shake- 
spearian Players. In 1938 Mr. 
Coburn went into films and by 
1943 he won an Academy Award. 





APPOINTED K.G.C.V.0.: 

SIR HAROLD CACCIA. 
It was announced on August 31 
that the Queen has appointed 
Sir Harold Caccia, British Am- 
bassador to the United States, a 
Knight Grand Cross of the Royal 
Victorian Order. Sir Harold 
is to succeed Sir Frederick Hoyer- 
Millar as Permanent Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office. 





MINISTER-DESIGNATE TO HUN- 
GARY: MR. IL T. M. PINK. 
Mr. I. T. M. Pink, who has been 
British Ambassador to Chile 
since 1958, has been appointed 
Minister to Hungary. He was 
educated at Uppingham and 
New College, Oxford, and entered 
the Diplomatic Service in 1934. 
He has served in Teheran, Tokyo 
and Berlin. 
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NEW BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH 
THE RT. REV. CYRIL EASTAUGH 
The Rt. Rev. Cyril Eastaugh, 
chairman of the selection com- 
mittee and vice-chairman of the 
ordination candidates’ committee 
of the Central Advisory Council 
for the Ministry, has been nomin- 
ated by Queen Elizabeth for 
election by the Dean and Chapter 


A NEW SCIENCE PRESIDENT 


A FORMER MINISTER: THE LATE 
SIR JAMES HENDERSON-STEWART SIR JOHN COCKCROFT, O.M., F.RS. 
Sir James Henderson-Stewart, first Sir John Cockcroft was elected 
baronet, the Liberal Unionist president of the British Association 
Member of Parliament for East for the Advancement of Science on 
Fife, died in a Dundee hospital August 31. He has previously been 
on September 3 at the age of awarded the Nobel Prize, the Hughes 
sixty-three. He was Joint Parlia- medal and the Royal Meda! of the 
mentary Secretary for Scotland, Royal Society, and this year’s 
1952-57. He was a sound “* Atoms for Peace"’ prize. He was 
administrator and in 1957 he was inted Master of Churchill College, of Peterborough in succession to 
created a baronet. Cambridge University, in 1956. Dr. Robert Wright Stopford. 
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STUDENT-NURSE SWIMS THE CHAN- 


NEL: MISS MARGARET WHITE 
Miss Margaret White, seventeen 
years old, swam the Channel in 
15 hours 8 mins. She is the 
youngest girl to have made this 
crossing. The weather was bad 
as the swim was shrouded in fog, 
so bad that other pilots would not 
allow swimmers to begin. Miss 
White is a student-nurse from 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 











i 
Y A GROUP OF COMMONWEALTH SERVICE CHIEFS AT A MILITARY STUDY CONFERENCE AT THE STAFF COLLEGE, CAMBERLEY. 4 


Seen here at the Staff College, are (1. to r.): Rear-Admiral J. V. Brook, Vice-Chief of the Royal Canadian Naval Staff; 

Mr. Julian Amery, Secretary of State for Air; Lieut.-General Sir Reginald Pollard, Chief of the Australian General Staff; 
Brigadier S. Otu, Commander, Second Ghana ‘Infantry Brigade; Air Vice-Marshal A. M. Bentley, Chief of Air Staff, Royal 
Rhodesian Air Force; Admiral of the Fleet Lord Mountbatten, Chief of the U.K. “oy Staff; Mr. Harold Watkinson, 
Minister of Defence; General P. N. Thapar, Chief of Army Staff, Indian Army; Brigadier J. P. A. iyi-Ironsi, Nigeria: 
Brigadier Irshad "Ahmad Khan, Pakistan; Air Vice-Marshal Calder, Chief of Air Saft RD Royal New 














ealand Air Force. j 



















NEW MEMBER OF LT.A.: 

ANNE BRYANS. 
Dame Anne Margaret Bryans has 
been appointed a member of the 
Independent Television Authority 
from September 1, 1961, to 
July 29, 1964, in succession to 
Dame Frances Farrer. Dame 
Anne has been Deputy Chairman 
British Red Cross Society 
Executive Committee since 1953. 





DAME 
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RESIGNING FROM OFFICE: MISS 
P. HORNSBY SMITH. 

Miss Patricia Hornsby Smith has 
resigned her post as Joint Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Pensions and National Insur- 
ance, to become the executive 
director of a firm of chain stores. 
She will continue to be the M.P. 
for Chislehurst. The nm has 

appointed her D.B.E. 
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f THE NEW PORTUGUESE ; 
AMBASSADOR: DR. ROCHETA. } 
Dr. Manuel Rocheta, who ; 
has been appointed the 
Portuguese Ambassador to 
London in succession to 





Y rue GOVERNOR OF UGANDA: 
SIR F. CRAWFORD. 
The Governor of Uganda, Sir | 


oo, 
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General rg 4 Pinto, 
was born in 1906. e studied 
law at Lisbon Vaivaruiay and 
entered the Portuguese 
lomatic Service in 1931. 
has served in Bonn and 


Frederick Crawford, is to re- | <4 has been appointed the first | been confirmed in his 

tire in October for reasons f un Ww THE “S) Vice-Chancellor of the new | as President of Brasil’ in 
of health and he will be suc- | . G. BARNEY RECEIVING SPHERE CHALLENGE CUP FROM University of East ‘Anglia ccession to President Quad- 
ceeded by Sir William Coutts, } THE CHAIRMAN OF ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS LTD., MR. A. C€. S. at N ich. Mr. Thistle- = i> anenall resigned. 
Chief Secretary of Kenya. | IRWIN, ON SEPTEMBER 1. } thwaite, who is a Fellow of However, the Brazilian Con- 
Sir Frederick has been Mr. W. G. Barney won The Sphere Challenge Cup at the Illustrated St. John’ s Coll ess in confirming this 
Governor of Uganda since | Newspapers Golf Meeting at the Royal Ae Golf Club on bridge, is an authority on on as introduced a constitu- 
1956. He has served in | September 1. His father won the cup in 1938 ere were sixty erican history. tional amendment to reduce 

Africa since 1929. ; | guests present from leading re and Industrial Companies. University opens n't 1964. a | the power he can wield. 
—EEE a . — 
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FIRST VICE-CHANCELLOR: » PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL : ] 
MR. F. THISTLETHWAITE. 
Mr, Frank Thistlethwaite 


SENHOR GOULART. 
Senhor Joao Goulart has 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 114: ON TWO LEGS AND TWO WHEELS. 
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A CAR-ACROBAT BALANCING ON THE SIDE OF A CAR AS IT DROVE NEARLY THREE KILOMETRES IN 4 MIN. 19 SECS. 


We have heard of ordinary acrobats, of tight-rope walkers over Niagara, of wheels at the same time. This car-acrobat is seen here at a Danish racing 
| track; the driver has got his car in balance by driving on two wheels along a 


climbers up the Eiffel Tower and of “‘ Alpinists ’’ among the urns of Oxford’s 
Radcliffe Camera—there is even Eric Linklater’s lovely ‘‘ operacrobat ” who slope. The picture seems more like a savage political caricature of a statesman 
trying to negotiate between peace and war than an actual photograph 


sings ‘‘ Un bel di’ suspended upside down in the air—but here is a car-acrobat 
who, not content with his own two legs, feels the need to hurtle along on two of two men who are presumably enjoying themselves. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. & 
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w= anything becomes established, 

it is the custom to patronise it and 
to say how bad it is—like a book, once fashionable, 
that is now out of fashion and must be read 
surreptitiously. It is so with the Edinburgh 
Festival. One would think, on hearing or reading 
certain of the things said about it, that it must be 
the greatest torture to attend a series of plays in 





A SCENE FROM THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL PRODUCTION 

OF MARLOWE’S “DOCTOR FAUSTUS” WHICH WILL OPEN 

PRESENTLY AT THE OLD VIC, IN LONDON. FAUSTUS (PAUL 

DANEMAN) IS SEEN WITH HELEN OF TROY (MEREDITH 
KINMONT). 


as beautiful a city as any in the land. This 
seems to me extremely foolish. If one loves the 
theatre, any play, however indifferent, is likely to 
hav something in it that will make the visit worth 
while. If one is fond of Edinburgh and the 
Lothians, it is silly to complain about a chance 
of visiting them. There may be people, of course, 
who detest both the theatre and Edinburgh: if so, 
they ought not to be at the Festival, much less 
writing about it. 


Agreed, some years can be worse than others, 
some better. One cannot expect an even standard 
perpetually. But I doubt whether anything will 
destroy for me the excitement of re-entering Edin- 
burgh, of seeing the Castle upon its crag, the roof- 
line of the Old Town falling away down the Royal 
Mile to Holyrood, and the landscape of the 
Lothians rising again before an affectionate gaze. 
I am weary of cynicism; weary of those who say 
‘‘ Why do we do this year by year?”’; sick to 
death of people who go to a play only to carp; 
weary of certain professional grievances (nothing 
to do with Edinburgh). But it must be disaster 
indeed that can dull the quiver of recognition as 
the car comes up beside the Forth and through 
Musselburgh in the waning of a summer day, and 
moves through a city alive with a delight in the 
arts, a city where in hall and theatre, Old Town 
and New, there is a heartening retaliation to those 
who hold that the stage is dimming. 


FESTIVAL IN THE NORTH. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


is as bad as some of it is good; all of it is animated 
by a love of the theatre, a wish to serve the stage. 


There should be more theatres, of course. 
Edinburgh was unaware, when the Festivals began 
in 1947, of the calls that would be made upon it. 
Every year now we seem to find more temporarily 
converted halls. They have to be hole-and-corner, 
but they are holes and corners in which the stage 
lives: we can be glad of the spirit of improvisation 
and goodwill. 


I am writing this week of some of the major 
“ official’ plays: maybe I can come later to a 
few of the productions on the Fringe. Above 
everything so far is the Old Vic’s “ Doctor 
Faustus ” in the Assembly Hall of the Church of 
Scotland. (Its annual transformation is among the 
miracles.) ‘‘ Faustus ”’ is uncommonly hard to do. 
Beginning in glory upon the heights, and ending 
upon the heights, it has in the central passages a 
rough, tumbled valley. Christopher Marlowe was 
interested only when he could vaunt his verse, 
when he could let his words shine upon the air. 
(I think sometimes that Edinburgh Castle, that 
shout in the sky, is a creation of Marlowe.) 
Between the great scenes there is nothing but a 
go-as-you-please interregnum in which Faustus, 
who has been granted fantastic powers in exchange 
for his soul, uses them—or so we must suppose— 
only to clap horns upon an insolent knight, or 
grab the Pope’s meat, or fool round with 
Mephistophilis like a pair of naughty schoolboys. 


These scenes, for the stage, must be filled with 
pageantry, or they are nothing. Michael Benthall 
has seen to it that the gap is bridged. He cannot 


get us to believe that the scenes—which may not | 


have been Marlowe’s own—are particularly impres- 
sive; but he can amuse us with manceuvring 
crowds, swift action, magical tricks. And at the 

inning and the end are the superb speeches 
which Paul Daneman utters like a master, whether 
he is contemplating the unhallowed art to which 
Marlowe brought the magic of his verse, or whether 
he is apostrophising Helen, 
“ fairer than the evening air, 
clad in the beauty ofa thousand 
stars.” Between, we have 
little more than what Bridges- 
Adams, in a fine phrase, called 
“a declining concatenation 
of fooleries.”” Still, for the 
sake of Faustus and Mephis- 
tophilis (Michael Goodliffe can 
express much of the part with- 
out conveying, maybe, the 
terrible loneliness of the fallen 
spirit), we accept all that we 
are given, and Mr. Benthall 
gives to us a very great deal. 
Robert Eddison is a glittering 
presence as Lucifer; it is good 
to find the famous veteran, 
Robert Atkins, in the two 
parts of Gluttony (from the 
interlude of the Seven Deadly 
Sins) and the Old Man; and 
Walter Hudd's subtly balanced 
speaking of the Chorus 
(“Cut is the branch that might 








can vary for the proscenium stage of the 
Old Vic the production designed for the 
wide platform of the Assembly Hall. 


At the Lyceum Theatre we have had Lawrence 
Durrell’s “ Sappho,” an invention in verse with 
a central character who is reputedly that voice 
of the ancient 2gean most of us know only from 
Byron’s “ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece, 
where burning Sappho loved and sung.” As 
staged in Edinburgh by the Bristol Old Vic 
Company, even with Margaret Rawlings’s splendid 
contralto tones to dignify Sappho, I found that the 
play rarely lived. It appeared to be a literary 
exercise, though with enough sounding lines in it 
to make one wish to read the text. Since then 
I have seen this text and, like Desdemona on 
another occasion, do here perceive a divided duty. 
I cannot say that the piece came off at all well in 
performance. It dragged and jerked along; but 
we do not notice this in the text, designed for 
reading rather than for speech; Mr. Durrell, 
inexperienced in the theatre, wrote it ten years 
ago. At any rate, I can cheer Miss Rawlings’s 
performance as the self-pitying woman who must 
destroy so much, and I can appreciate now the 
quality of such lines as, say, those of Minos on 
the earthquake :* 


.. . All the papery houses too 

Sank downwards into the earth, 

Tucking their roofs in, bending up their walls, 
And folding as they fell, like one who stoops 
Into a doorway. 


I sit, then, on the fence between and 
drama, just as Mr. Durrell has done. ile sitting 
there I remember wistfully the remarkable 
beauties of Jonathan Griffin's ‘‘The Hidden 
King,” from a few Festivals ago: a verse play by a 
writer who also knew the stage. It should have 
gone, of course, to London. 


For the rest this week—and here we are in 
London again—I can say only that “ The Lord 





have grown full straight’) is 4 SCENE FROM LAWRENCE DURRELL’S “SAPPHO” PRESENTED BY THE BRISTOL OLD VIC 


always a special joy. 


My main complaint is about the need for the 
Good Angel (according to the scheme of the pro- 
duction) to chant his lines, and for me—though 
I may be in a minority—to shatter the atmosphere 
so carefully created. Never mind; most of the 
revival is excitingly conceived and acted, and 
I look forward now to observing how Mr. Benthall 


COMPANY. SAPPHO (MARGARET RAWLINGS) IS SEEN HERE WITH THEON (RICHARD GALE). 


Chamberlain Regrets . . . |” (Saville) is an 
alert, stinging revue, with Ronnie Stevens 
and Joan Sims as its principal and accom- 
plished nettles. My colleague, I.T., writes of 
Sammy Davis at the Prince of Wales: 
Imagine Danny Kaye, then think of a 
slightly less zany, coloured version, and you 
have Sammy Davis, junior. 





It is not. 


One matter. I do suggest to the organ- 
isers of the Festival that they extend 
their range and, instead of giving official 


of the so-called “ Fringe”’ within their 
scope. The Edinburgh Fringe is such an 
annual efflorescence of drama as we find 
nowhere else in these islands. Some of it 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ AUGUST FOR THE PEOPLE ” (Edinburgh).—A play by Nigel Dennis, with 
Rex Harrison; in London 12 in 
sanction to a few theatres only, bring much Devine. opening on September a production by George 


(September 4.) 


“LUTHER” (Phoenix).—John Osborne's play, with Albert Finney, which 
has been reviewed already in The Illustrated London 
run after the Edinburgh Festival. (September 5.) 


News, resumes 2 London 


singing, dancing, miming, or impersonat- 
ing, he is delightful. He has a natural 
genius for impersonation. In consequence, 
Sinatra, Bogart, Jerry Lewis, Adam 
Faith, Cagney, and Antonio are all sur- 
prisingly with us.” In brief, then, Mr. 
Davis is a festival in himself. 











* “ Sappho,”’ page 157. (Faber.) 
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ET me begin, this week, with some 
novels. This is not only because 
fiction is ‘‘ heavier,”’ for once, than non- 
fiction, but also because the novels which 
I have read this week—good or bad—have 
all raised points which must intrigue any 
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By E. D. O’BRIEN. 





literary lounger, in a manner which non- 
fiction has for once failed to do. What, for 
instance, of Harris Greene’s THE ‘‘ Mozart ”’ 
LEAVES AT NINE. Here again is a long American 
novel—over 400 pages of cramped type—which 
starts like a steam-roller very uncertain of its 
velocity or of its destination. We are introduced, 
at tedious length, to the members of an American 
para-military unit, dealing with security in 
Salzburg in the years immediately after the last 
war. Slowly, with many grinds, creaks and jerks 
~I am not using American slang, for the moment— 
the plot begins to unfold itself. A very important 
Russian major becomes a “ walk-in,”’ i.e., one 
skipping across the Iron Curtain to the West. 
At the same time, a very important half-colonel 
comes from Vienna to break up the hero’s unit. 
There are other half-colonels, colonels, and 
generals, each with his thin or thick line to Vienna 
or to the Pentagon. There are women, most of 
them Austrian, who trail their romantic or sexual 
coats through the coulisses of politics and bureau- 
cracy. There are also Jews—all with the usual 
complex. 

Not, one would have said, a very new or a 
very beguiling mixture. But if one perseveres, 
sorting out the Jews from the Aryans, and the 
“devils "’ of the unit from the “angels” in 
Vienna, the grip of this book becomes steel- 
like. There is a horrible inevitability in the slow 
working-out of crisis after crisis, from the guns 
turned on Jews trying to cross the Bavarian- 
Austrian border to ‘‘ American "’ Vienna's decision 
on the Russian ‘ walk-in '’"—and what the major 
did about that one. The end is well contrived, 
without any attempt at fictional surprise, and 
the great, long epic winds its way out, like a 
dying snake. I could not conceive a more 
vicious or more highly-justified attack on military 
bureaucracy. 

Just such an attack, at least on bureaucracy, 
is the object of lan Jeffries’s novel, Ir Wasn't ME! 
But this book strikes quite a different note. It is 
tainted with a whining, puking, lost-little-boy 
nonsense which tends to spoil what might have 
been a straightforward story based on the modern 
contribution of higher mathematicians to rocket- 
projection. The hero—who will not, I am told, 
be new to Mr. Jeffries’s former readers—is a brash, 
foul-mouthed, foully-living, half-grown-up Teddy 
boy who happens to be an expert mathematician. 
The story does not matter—indeed, it is essentially 
vapid. What matters is Mr. Jeffries's attack on 
British bureaucracy, and especially on the secret 
service. Possibly the attack is justified. Whether 
it had to be couched in a kind of third-rate 
Osborne idiom is quite another matter. But there 
are passages in this book—notably the “ hero's” 
crashing of the Austrian-Hungarian border— 
which indicate that Mr. Jeffries could, if he only 
would, stand far above the little thumb-to-nose 
level to which he appears deliberately to reduce 
himself. 

If you want another “ contemporary ”’ novel, 
with Cuba as its obvious background—though the 
action takes place mostly in France—you may well 
prefer James Cross’s THE GRAVE OF HEROES. 
Once more we have the American point of view, 
though the American hero knows his Paris far 
better than he knows his native States, and speaks 
and acts accordingly. I dare say that diplomats of 
the “emergent” countries are as nasty as this. 
I know that certain French politicians, or near- 
politicians, were quite as nasty—at least in the 
days of the Third and Fourth French Republics. 
But in this book the plot is excellent, the 
dénouement convincing, and romance is not 
dragged in by the scruff of its untidy neck. 

Had it not been for one huge and silly blemish, 
I would have awarded this week’s crown for 
fiction to David Stuart Leslie’s THe CuTTING 
Epce. Here is life in a tiny Cotswold village 
dissected as admirably as I have ever seen it, 
microscope or no. The horror of a small boy’s 
disappearance is magnified by the nicely balanced 
incompatibility of the U and non-U members of 
a small community. What happened to the boy, 
and why, is carefully and most marty 
revealed, bit by bit, and with it the mind of his 
sister, the “‘ heroine.” The only irrelevant figure 
in this brilliantly-drawn background is that of the 
Italian, Giovanni, a figure of limping farce if ever 
there was one. But do not miss this excellent 
novel on Giovanni's account. 

I cannot remember having met Arthur Up- 
field’s Australian police inspector, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, before, but in spite of his absurd 
name, Bony AND THE WHITE SavaGE is well 
worth reading. It has the scent and the smell 
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ITERARY LOUNGER. 


of her betrayal is true—and I have no 
reason to doubt it—then some British 
officials have indeed been seriously at fault. 

Almost anything may be expected of 
a country in which smallpox is called 
‘the heavenly flower sickness,” and 








of Australia, with certain traits of its aborigines, 
nicely mixed with terror. The character of the 
young rapist and murderer whom Bony is tracking 
is well brought out, and the girl who for so long 
regarded him as her knight in shining armour is 
pathetically human. The author takes con- 
siderable liberties with the law, but that does not 
really matter. 

Sophisticated ‘‘ thrillers’ are supposed to be 
at a discount, but I strongly recommend Noel 
Streatfeild’s THE SILENT SPEAKER. Why should 
a brilliant London hostess have put her head in a 
gas-oven, after one of her most successful parties ? 
I became slightly bored by the convolutions of 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By -BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


ly Jonathan Penrose has retained the British 
Championship and Miss Eileen Tranmer has 


regained the British Ladies’. 


, 


Here are two snapshots showing how they did it: 


RUY LOPEZ, SIESTA VARIATION. 


D. G. D. G. 
J. Penrose Ettison J. Penrose ELLISON 
White Black White Black 
1. P-K4 P-K4 5. P-B3 P-B4 
2. N-KB3 N-QB3 6.PxP BxP 
3. B-N5 P-QR3 7. Castles B-Q6 
4. B-R4 P-Q3 8. Q-N3!! 


This variation of the Ruy Lopez has been a focus 
of interest lately. I don’t think any other player or 
analyst has even considered any move here but the 
patently obvious and “ natural” 8. R—Kz. 


If now 8.... B R at once, the reply is presumably 
9. Ox P (9... . KN-K2; 10. Bx Nch, etc.) 
er P-QN4 11. B-B2 B-BS 
9. “- BxR 12. P N-B3 
10. Q* Nch K-K2 13. B-N5S P-R3 
Black, though the exchange to the good, has 


much the worse of it, his misplaced king severely 
hampering the development of his pieces. 


14.PxP PxB 16. QN-Q2 K-B2 
15. P x Nch PxP 
Or 16... . B-K3; 17. R-Ktr threatening either 
N-Q4 and B-Bs. 
17.NxB PxN 19. =o K-R3 
18. Q-Q5Sch K-N2 20. Q-B7 Resigns 


Miss Tranmer was confronted by this position 
on one adjournment: 


@wass 


A Oo Bam 
“0 @ 


On the face of it, the situation presents all the 
aspects of ‘an attack which petered out,” for her 
opponent is ready to answer 1. Q-R8ch, by 1.... 
Q-N1 and is aemeaas = to get among the White 
pawns with 1... . N-Q6. 

Miss Tranmer wound up the proceedings in 
summary style, however, by sealing I. NxP! 

Now if 1....QxN, Black is mated by 2. Q-R8ch 
K-K2; 3. Q-K8 and ont.... PxXN, she is mated 
by 2. Q-R8ch Q-N1; 3. Qx Pch, Q-B2; 4. QxQ. 








those who wanted to find out, and as I reached 
the end of this book I convinced myself that the 
reason, when finally discovered, would prove to be 
unsatisfactory. I was wrong. The only criticism 
I have to make is that the author has made the 
victim almost unbearably true to character. Or 
am I criticising myself for not having assessed 
that character correctly—although all the clues 
were in my hand ? 

Wynne’s No Drums No Trumpets 
is not fiction, but it reads like it, for the story of 
Mary Lindell, the heroic Englishwoman married to 
a Frenchman who did so much to organise the 
escape of Allied personne! from occupied France 
during the last war, was condemned to death, 
and ended up in the Ravensbriick concentration 
camp, is quite as exciting as most thrillers. With 
the courage of a lioness, ‘ the Countess ’’ seems 
also to have been something of a tartar, and 
I almost felt sorry for some of the poor Nazis who 
fell under the lash of her tongue! If the story 


the pre-Communist Pekin of which 
John Blofeld writes in City oF LINGERING 
SPLENDOUR, has a charm which must, let us hope, 
linger on in some corner undusted by the red 
broom. Mr. Blofeld writes in an uninhibited way 
about Confucians and courtesans, leisurely ban- 
quets in which exotic dishes are spiced with much 
good talk, and an atmosphere of half-tarnished but 
carefully preserved delicacy. His memories are 
happy or amusing, and he shares them well. 

Much as I dislike being addressed as a Plain 
Man (the capital initials are those of the blurb- 
writer, who goes on to credit me—accurately, but 
enragingly—with a Handsome Wife!), I must 
confess that THE PLaAin MAn’s GUIDE TO SECOND- 
HaNnp Furniture, by Frank Davis, really fulfils 
its promise. For so short a work, it is remarkably 
clear, and covers an equally remarkable range of 
styles, from the 18th century onwards, with many 
references to materials of different kinds, upkeep, 
and the merits or demerits of street markets. 
A thoroughly readable and businesslike book, 
which will do much to stiffen the courage of the 
nervous who would like to embark on a hobby 
which lays many traps for the unwary. 

Anyone who writes about GREECE AND THE 
IsLANDs is under a continual temptation to start 
bellowing aloud the obvious, and Eric and Barbara 
Whelpton have occasionally, though not too 
drastically, succumbed. Thus we read in their 
chapter on “seeing the Capital” that “ the 
history of the Acropolis is in a sense the history 
of the Athens of the Ancients, which embodied the 
best of the Greek culture that has influenced the 
world for so many centuries.” But this is a 
good book of discerning inquiry by people of dis- 
crimination, and not to be judged by a few lapses 
into vain repetition. The joint authors are at their 
best when they reach the islands—or do I think 
this because the islands come fresher to me than 
the well-trodden mainland ? In any case, I should 
judge this to be just the right book for anyone 
setting out on one of the many cruises to the 
Eastern Mediterranean advertised in the Sunday 
newspapers. 

The armed forces of Britain certainly do not 
lack documentation—and in saying this I am not 
casting a scornful eye at the adjutants’ offices filled 
with returns in triplicate, but a glance of admira- 
tion, if slightly touched with weariness, at the 
painstaking work of military historians. This week 
I have two examples before me. The first is 
WEAPONS OF THE BRITISH SOLDIER, by Colonel 
H. C. B. Rogers, from whom I learn that what 
I had always thought of as a cross-bow or arbalest 
is really a “‘ latch.’’ (So many bad jokes are made 
in these days about bows and arrows that I should 
have thought the author might have lingered 
longer over them. Would the longbowmen of 
Crecy be astonished to hear that they are still a 
topic of conversation ?) This is a scholarly work, 
but it leads on to gentle surmises of this nature. 

The other similar book is Volume 3 of Cecil C. P. 
Lawson’s A HistoRY OF THE UNIFORMS OF THE 
BriTIsH Army. It covers—exhaustively, and with 
many rather disappointingly fuzzy line-drawings— 
the uniforms of the infantry from 1760-1797. I note 
that the publishers are a new firm, intending to 
specialise in this kind of topic. I wish them luck 
in an interesting venture. 
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THe “ Mozart” Leaves at NINE, by Harris 
Greene. (Heinemann; 21s.) 

It Wasn’t ME! by Ian Jeffries. (Cape; 15s.) 

THE GRAVE OF HEROES, by James Cross. 
(Heinemann ; 18s.) 

Tue Cuttinc Epce, by David Stuart Leslie. 
(Hutchinson ; 16s.) 

Bony AND THE WHITE SAvaGE, by Arthur 
Upfield. (Heinemann; 13s. 6d.) 

THE SILENT SPEAKER, by Noel Streatfeild. 
(Collins ; 16s.) 

No Drums No Trumpets, by Barry Wynne. 
(Arthur Barker; 18s.) 

City OF LINGERING SPLENDOUR, by John 
Blofeld. (Hutchinson; 30s.) 

THe Pratin Man’s Guipe to Seconp-HANnpD 
FURNITURE, by Frank Davis. (Michael 
Joseph; 16s.) 

GREECE AND THE ISLANDS, by Eric and Barbara 
Whelpton. (Robert Hale ; 21s.) 

WEAPONS OF THE BriTISH SOLDIER, by Colonel 
H. C. B. Rogers. (Seeley, Service ; 35s.) 

A History OF THE UNIFORMS OF THE BRITISH 
Army, Vol. 3, by Cecil C. P. Lawson. (Norman 
Military Publications ; 45s.) 
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ZOORK p AVEL 
your take the 
picture out of TRAVE l 


to fill 


Once you've decided to visit South 
Africa—and how well worth while it és 
—there’s the business of getting there 
your and getting around when you arrive. 
Leave it to us. We can advise you 
about tours and hotels, prices, 
screen passports and the rest. What’s more 
we can fix everything for you so that 
P all you have to do is enjoy your trip. 
whatever the size of your room Sitkeunioe enim acaae 
Arrange the most delightful holiday 
of your life 















You don’t budge an inch to get a full screen picture 
with the Greyline—you zoom the lens. Another 
Greyline feature is Contrast Control. This is 
EXCLUSIVE to Specto—gives perfect black-and-white 
contrast, brightest colour projection, lengthens lamp life. 
A readily accessible gate gives fast film threading. 

A special Vario projection lens and a Tru-flector lamp 
bring out the best from every film you take. 


VISIT 


=... 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS 


TRAVEL BUREAU 
emave weavee - waneene - waeeenh - came SOUTH AFRICA HOUSE - TRAFALGAR SQUARE * LONDON - WC2 
Telephone : WINDSOR 124! 























The Road Past Mandalay 
JOHN MASTERS 


“I cannot remember when I enjoyed reading any Second World War autobiography more—and not only because I 
served in Burma myself. It is always fascinating to listen to a professional who knows his job backwards: and when 
that professional also has a fine and original gift of self-expression, coupled with a complex yet singularly likeable 
nature, fascination borders upon hypnosis. . . . Will surely become a classic testament of one very gallant soldier’s war. 
PETER GREEN in The Bookman 


[lustrated BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 21/- 
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TABLE WATER BISCUITS Gring out the best in cheese 
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THIS WINTER 


“CARONIA' JAN 8th 1962 


BERMUDA - JAMAICA - BAHAMAS 


This splendid ship sails from Southampton via Havre for 
the warm, colourful Calypso Isles (happily within the 
‘sterling area’), thence on to New York. Those aboard 
her will soon be sailing in smooth, sunlit waters. Behind 
them, the cold grey English winter; ahead of them sun, 
gaiety and relaxation. They will travel in air-conditioned 
luxury, superbly fed, attentively served and brilliantly 
entertained. 



















Fares (half round-trip) : 





HAMILTON, BERMUDA First Class from £112 
Cabin Class from £74.10 
We sell KINGSTON, NASSAU First Class from £147.10 
7 hy Cabin Class from £108 
NEW YORK First Class from £176.10 


Cabin Class from £129.10 


Overcoats 


— | | 
{ 
ré 
} 
@ 
The export tycoon cooling his heels in the Kremlin’s 


for every 
— corridors will appreciate the warmth of this fur lined 


occasion 
overcoat. For the man about London we have snug 
formal-cut Chesterfields; our Raglans and “shorties”’ 
are equally at home in town or country; and requests 
for Inverness Capes do not disconcert us in the slightest. = 


my 
Indeed we have been specializing in fine quality ready- 
4 to-wear overcoats of every type and description for 

ome 


Special return sailings 
*SYLVANIA' 
From New York - Feb. 23rd and March 22nd | To Liverpool 
From Bermuda - Feb. 25th and March 24th | via Greenock 
Fares (half round-trip) : 
First Class from £99.10. Tourist Class from £63. 
SOUTH PACIFIC AND FAR EAST CRUISE 


On Jan. 27th, the ‘Caronia’ leaves New York on her fabulous Far 
East Cruise. 32,880 miles—90 days—23 ports. Fares from £991. 


upwards of 100 years. Prices from £22.15.0. 
Open Thursdays till 7 p.m. 











Interested tycoons may like to know that the overcoat illustrated is 
lined in musquash with a beaver collar and costs £140 (or can be hired). 


MOSS BROS 


COVENT GAROEN W.C.2 





" Colourful folders are now available from your travel agent or 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE Cunard Line, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3 mlcommet Central 9201) ; 
’ 15, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Whitehali 7890) ; 
Nearest station Leicester Square - Branches throughout the country 88, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 (Avenue 3010) 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 


disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Pipe dream comes true...... 


BARLING 


Ye Olde Wood 


Comfort, good looks and 
cool, mellow smoking—this 
famous pipe gives you all 
these. The Barling Design 
mouthpiece and overall 
balanced weight make it 
most comfortable. The 
finest quality old 
matured briar ensures 
a beautifully cool 
smoke. It’s a pipe 
dream come true. 


















Also available 
in Guinea 
Grain, Stand- 
ard and Sand- 
blast Series 


ALWAYS INSIST ON A 


Be 


LONDON 1812 





B. BARLING & SONS LIMITED 
PIPEMAKERS IN LONDON SINCE 1812 











London's leading photographic Agency 


L.E.A. 


provides photographs, artwork and 
colour transparencies for advertising, 
commercial and editorial use. 


L.B.A. stock many thousands of 
photographs covering the following 
subjects: Child and Adult studies, 
Natural History Views, Agriculture, 
Ballet, Theatre, personalities and 
Animals. I..F.A. are also agents 
for leading artists, in specialised 
fields, including G. H. Davis, 
Dennis Flanders, C. E. Turner and 
J. Millar-Watt 


For further details, please write or 

telephone : The l.andon FElectrotype 

Agency Litd., Ingram House, 13-15 John 

Adam Street, laondom, W.C.2 Tel.: 
Trafalgar 7020. 
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SHIPPING 
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When calling at these Canadian Ports 


ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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INCE 1818 THE OWES WATCH 


Ref. 41072. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, waterproof, rolied gold 
case, steel back. Also avail- 
able in all steel case (Ref. 
41073) and in 18 ct. solid gold 
case (Ref. 41077). U.K. prices 
from £17.10. 0. 


CEA 
<L-> 


BEURIENTAIE 


Ref. 55002. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, assorted dials, rolled 
gold case, steel back. Also 
available in all steel case 
(Ref. 55003) and in 9 ct. solid 
gold case (Ref. 55005). U.K. 
prices from £15. 


GENEVE 


The name FAVRE-LEUBA has exemplified Swiss precision, Con- 
tinental elegance and expert craftsmanship for seven generations. Yet 
comparing the price with other well-known Swiss watches, you will find 
the Favre-Leuba is not expensive. Precision-made, it keeps accurate 
time in tropical heat or arctic cold. Its beautiful lines are right with every 
background. Favre-Leuba—a watch of prestige at a practical price! 


THE FAVRE-LEUBA TRADING CO. LIMITED, 321 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 











ANNA Sones 


THORNYCROFT 


BUILDERS OF BOATS 
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78 ft. Fast Patrol 


for SPECIAL PURPOSES 
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PAY LESS FOR 
THE WORLD'S 
GREAT HOLIDAY 
IN “61—IT'S 
VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA ’61 means luxury air travel at 
new low costs. On domestic air routes 
linking 70 great cities, the Indian Airline 
Corporation with a flying record of 
twenty million reliable aircraft miles per 
year offers a 5% concession on selected 
tours. 


INDIA ’61 means air-conditioned rail 
travel at new low costs. Indian Railways, 
one of the world’s largest efficient net- 
works, offers a 25% rebate. Also, com- 
bined travel-as-you-like tickets for thirty 
days carry a lump-sum concession. The 
cost of travel in India ranks among 
the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA ’61 means superb food and 
accommodation at new low costs. The 
Federation of Hotels and Restaurants 
of India offer 5%, concessions on normal 
rates. In India, hotels compare favour- 
ably with the world’s best in luxury. 
Many more tourist bungalows and 
converted palaces are now available. In 
India the best food (Oriental and Euro- 
pean) is inexpensive. 

INDIA ’61 means big game hunting at 
new low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ 
Association offer a 5%, concession on 
schedule rates. 

INDIA ’61 means front row seats for 
national festivals. All State Governments 
and cultural academies will co-operate 
to ensure this. 


MAKE IT 
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Take your time and enjoy Martini! Chilled? With soda? “On the 
rocks”? Take your choice. The taste of Martini reveals the subtle 
blending of high quality wines and selected aromatic plants, for which 
it has been famous for generations. So give yourself time to enjoy it! 
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Sweet, Dry or Bianco 
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Wherever you go... 
yo safer 
on Goodyear 


— AND BEAUTY have a rendezvous with you 
this summer in the legendary Rhineland. They 
will greet you as you drive along the riverside roads 
— where dream castles crown the majestic heights 
and picture-book towns charm with their quaint 
appearance. But remember, the best travel com- 
panions any motorist can have are 3‘T Nylon tyres 
by Goodyear. Strong, safe, dependable, they are built 
with exclusive 3‘T Nylon cord for unequalled pro- 
tection against tyre failure. And the sure-footed 
Self-Adjusting Tread gives complete control and 
confidence at all times. At home or overseas, on 
British Motorway or broad Autobahn, travel far—far 
safer on Goodyear, 
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Romantic Rhineland. Wonderful, fascinating, spectacu- 
lar. A treasure house of natural splendour with its 
mighty gorges and steep vine-clad hills . . . its ancient 
historic castles and picturesque old-world inns. A gay 
festive place to explore on Goodyear tyres. 


dT NYLON TYRES by 
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THE WORLD OVER, MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TYRES THAN ON ANY OTHER MAKE 











